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This Month’s Contributors 


The Vota Review is honored by the privilege 
of presenting a paper from Dr. Vern O. Knud- 
sen, Professor and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Physics and Dean of Graduate Study 
at the University of California at Los Angeles. 
Dr. Knudsen is president of the Acoustical So- 
ciety of America. 

Lula M. Bruce is supervising teacher in the 
oral department at the Kentucky School. She 
is co-author, with Miss Ruth Paxson, of “Step- 
ping Stones to Speech Reading,” which is 
widely used as a beginning text book in lip 
reading. 

From the Florida School, Marie P. Orr offers 
suggestions by which the teacher in a com- 
bined school may spur her pupils to an interest 
in speech. 

The Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, Jo- 
sephine B. Timberlake, shows us part of a 
day’s work at headquarters, and the far-reaching 
influence it signifies. 

Elsie Bensing, who writes of day schools, 
teaches in the Smouse Opportunity School at 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

It is difficult to describe in a small space 
Gordon Berry’s position in the world of the hard 


» 


of hearing. An otologist of note, one time presi- 
dent ‘of the American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing, he has labored 
unselfishly for years to better the condition of 
all those with hearing defects. 

A new department in the Voutta Review is 
introduced by means of a contribution from 
Harriet Montague, who is at present exercising 
her own four senses in Washington, D. C. 

Florence A. Waters, a member of the faculty 
of the St. Paul Teachers College, is director of 
the program in behalf of hard of hearing children 
in the parochial schools of that city. 

The Letters to the Editor come from Anne 
Clark, who has been a regular reader of the 
Vota Review for fifteen years; Leola Gratz, 
director of the Oral Day School at Findlay, 
Ohio; Josephine Quinn, supervising teacher in 
the Minnesota State School; and a Sister in a 
Dominican Convent of New South Wales. 

Anna Pinkerton, who contributes the lip read- 
ing practice material, teaches lip reading in 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

The poem, “Lift up Thine Eyes,” is by Capt. 
Axel Enquist, a member of the Washington 
League for the Hard of Hearing. 





























Editorial Comment 


The Deaf Population of the United States 


HE editor of the Votta Review has the average editor's aversion to figures 

and seldom indulges in mathematical computations. Recently, however, 

forced by the necessity of answering the question of an inquirer, she did 
some “figgering” on the back of an envelope—and happened to discover something 
so useful that she was persuaded to share it with the readers of the magazine. 
It is useful, of course, only if it is reasonably correct. If it is not, the pointing 
out of errors will be greatly appreciated. 


The question was: “How many deaf people are there in the United States?” 


It should be made clear from the start that hard of hearing people, or those 
deafened after school age, are not under consideration. “Deaf,” in this case, means 
deaf enough to have been educated in a school for the deaf.. The census depart- 
ment says “deaf-mutes,” but its word is as inaccurate as the figures that accom- 
pany it. 

Everybody, including census authorities, has always said that the census enu- 
meration of “deaf-mutes” was incorrect. Everybody agreed there were many more 
than, for instance, the 57,084 recorded in 1930. But how many? Everybody 
talked about it, but nobody knew. Nobody knows yet, but here is one way of 
estimating. If anybody has ever used the method before, we apologize for our 
ignorance and hope you will enlighten us. 


The basis of the guess is the very simple, but apparently defensible, idea that 
the same proportion exists between the deaf population and the number of children 
in schools for the deaf as between the general population and the number of 
children in all schools. “But,” somebody says, “in some States there are a lot of 
deaf children who are not in school!” Yes, and in those same States there are a lot 
of hearing children who are not in school: either. Generally speaking, isn’t it the 
States that enforce compulsory education laws in 1 general that come nearest to_ 
educating all their deaf children? 


Anyway, here is the statement. Do you think it is good, or worthless? 


The number of children in school in the United States in 1930 (census figures) 
is to the total population in 1930 (census figures) as the number of deaf children 
in school in 1930 (figures given by the American Annals of the Deaf in Jone 
1931) is to the deaf population. Or, in figures: 


27,947,009 : 137,008,435 :: 18,767 : X 
Work it out, and you will find that X equals almost exactly 92,004. 


Don’t you think it might be safe to say that the total number of deaf persons 
in the United States is from ninety to ninety-five thousand? Anyway, we are going 
to say that until somebody has proved us wrong. 
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Artificial Aids to Hearing 


By Vern O. KNUDSEN 


‘ | ‘HERE is a great deal of confusion 


and uncertainty in the minds of 

the hard of hearing, and even 
among many of the medical profession, 
regarding the selection of hearing aids, 
and the benefits to be derived from 
their use. Nearly all manufacturers 
furnish an abundance of testimonial let- 
ters indicating that their instruments 
will restore almost every hard of hear- 
ing individual to a normal auditory 
life. In some instances they furnish 
testimony that even the deaf can hear 
with their instruments, and other equally 
impossible claims are made, but not 
one of them presents accurate quanti- 
tative data showing just what his instru- 
ments can and will do. It is now pos- 
sible to supply such data, and the hard 
of hearing public should insist that 
manufacturers supply these data, and do 
it now. You have been buying the “cat 
in the bag” long enough. 

The writer does not mean to imply 
that these manufacturers are dishonest. 
Many of them are making an earnest 
effort to supply the hard of hearing with 
the best possible type of instrument. But 
most manufacturers don’t know what in- 
formation or data should be furnished, 
or how to procure these data. Of course, 
many of the questionable concerns will 
want to evade this request, and if some 
of the concerns had to furnish these data, 
the very nature of the data would con- 
demn the product they are selling to you 
at a high price. 

What are these data that the manu- 
facturers should furnish and that you 
should be able to interpret? Before 
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answering this question, we shall first 
consider a few elementary facts concern- 
ing the nature of speech and hearing, 
and the nature of deafness. 

The sounds of speech and music are 
made up of vibrations between 20 and 
20,000 a second, and they produce a 
pressure variation against the ear-drum 
varying from slightly less than one- 
billionth of atmospheric pressure to 
slightly more than one-thousandth of 
atmospheric pressure. The problem of 
hearing is concerned with the detection 
and interpretation of vibrations which 
are made up of these extraordinarily 
wide ranges of both frequency and in- 
tensity. The normal ear is much more 
sensitive to vibrations between 1,000 and 
4,000 vibrations than it is to either low- 
er or higher frequencies. It is also able 
to accommodate a much wider range or 
variation of intensity throughout these 
frequencies than it is at either higher or 
lower frequencies. This is most fortu- 
nate, since this is the range of frequencies 
which includes the most important vibra- 
tions of speech. However, in order that 
the quality of speech be well preserved, 
a listener should have good hearing 
acuity for frequencies between 100 and 
8,000 vibrations per second. 

Speech is made up of a vibration, 
often irregular, produced by the forced 
flow of air from the lungs through the 
vocal cords and oral cavities, and modu- 
lated by the action of the tongue, lips, 
and teeth. The vowels are somewhat 
musical in character and are sustained 
as long as a quarter or a third of a sec- 
ond. Their quality is almost wholly 
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determined by the mouth and oral cav- 
ities, although the vocal cords themselves 
have a bearing upon the resultant qual- 
ity. The consonant sounds are less mu- 
sical, more transient, and are made up 
of higher frequencies. The vowels are made 
up of frequencies largely between 500 
and 3,000 cycles per second, whereas the 
consonants consist of frequencies largely 
between 1,000 and 8,000 cycles. In addi- 
tion, the vowels in ordinary conversation 
have a sound level of about 60 to 65 
decibels* above the minimal threshold of 
audibility, whereas the consonants have 
a sound level of only about 35 to 40 
db above this threshold. Music is made 
up of vibrations which encompass even 
wider ranges of both frequency and in- 
tensity. These characteristics should be 
carefully considered in approaching the 
problem of the hard of hearing, and in 
designing hearing aids. For example, 
if one has a hearing loss of 40 db for 
frequencies above 2,000 cycles, the un- 
voiced consonant sounds of speech will 
not be heard. It is for this reason that 
those whose hearing loss is most pro- 
nounced for the high frequencies experi- 
ence the greatest difficulty in hearing 
speech. 

Even the person with normal hearing 
ordinarily experiences some difficulty in 
hearing speech in large auditoriums, 
even if the acoustics of the room is as 
nearly ideal as possible. The reason for 
this is that the energy of speech for 
the average speaker is inadequate for 
perfect hearing, even for those who have 
normal hearing function. If a person, 
therefore, has even a slight impairment 
in hearing he may be placed at a marked 
disadvantage when listening to speech in 
a large room, and it is usually under 





*The decibel (abbreviated db) is the standard 
unit for comparing the intensity or loudness of 
sound. A sound which is 20 db above threshold 
has an amplitude of vibration which is 10 times 
the amplitude of the barely audible sound; at 40 
db above threshold, the amplitude is 100 times the 
barely audible amplitude; at 60 db it is 1,000 
times and at 80 db, 10,000 times the barely audible 
amplitude. A painfully loud sound is about 120 
db above threshold. The ear can detect a change 
of intensity of about one-half a decibel. 
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such circumstances that one first observes 
a beginning loss of hearing. On the 
other hand, one does not ordinarily ob- 
serve a beginning hearing loss because 
the noise conditions under which we live 
produce a masking effect, which applies 
both to the normal person and the per- 
son with impaired hearing. Most rooms 
which we occupy have a noise level in 
excess of 20 db, and therefore one rarely 
recognizes an impairment of hearing until 
the hearing loss is as great as 20 db, 
unless precise audiometric charts have 
been made in a quiet room. For this 
reason, it is highly advisable to have the 
hearing measured periodically, even if 
one does not suspect an impairment. In 
this way it may be possible to take steps 
which will arrest the progress of deaf- 
ness. Herein lies our greatest hope for 
the prevention of deafness. 

Impairments of hearing are of two 
general types, and the physical charac- 
teristics of these types are strikingly dif- 
ferent. In the one type of deafness— 
called nerve deafness—the greatest loss 
of acuity is for tones of high frequency. 
In some cases of nerve deafness, the 
acuity may be nearly normal for low 
frequency tones, in which case the indi- 
vidual hears nearly all the low frequency 
components of speech and music; but the 
high frequency components are missing. 
Consequently, as we have already stated, 
he does not hear the consonants of speech, 
which are comprised of high frequencies, 
and the higher harmonies of music also 
are lost to his hearing. In the other 
type of impairment—called conductive 
deafness—the greatest loss of acuity is 
for tones of low frequency, and_ the 
acuity may be nearly normal for tones 
of high frequency. In general, this type 
of deafness does not handicap an individ- 
ual so much as does the nerve or percep- 
tive type, since the low frequency com- 
ponents of speech and music are not s0 
important as are the high frequency 
components. In addition, in the condue- 
tive type of deafness, there is a normal 
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nerve end or cochlea to receive and in- 
terpret the sound waves, provided they 
can be suitably amplified. On the other 
hand, when the impairment is in the 
cochlea itself, or in the nerve leading 
from the cochlea to the brain, it is ap- 
parent that amplification can not bring 
about a complete restoration of hearing, 
for the simple reason that the end organ 
is not intact. On the other hand, when the 
cochlea is normal and the impairment is 
all of a conductive nature in the external 
or middle ear, it is possible to make the 
most efficient utilization of bone-conduc- 
tion. When the conductive mechanism 
of the middle ear is damaged beyond a 
certain extent, it becomes advantageous 
to convey the sound vibrations to the 
cochlea by means of a special type of 
telephone receiver which communicates its 
vibrations directly to the bones of the 
skull. These vibrations are then com- 
municated to the cochlea without the aid 
of the middle ear mechanism, and in 
many instances the net result is better 
than if the usual method of air-conduction 
were utilized. The quantitative advan- 
tages of bone-conduction have not yet 
heen determined by precise measure- 
ments. A graduate student in the De- 
partment’ of Physics at the University of 
California at Los Angeles has commenced 
a comprehensive investigation of this 
problem and should have some definite 
and valuable results within the next 
year. 

Because of the current interest in bone- 
conduction, it may be helpful to give a 
brief review of the history of the de- 
velopment of bone-conduction. Bone- 
conduction is not a new thing. It has 
been used as a diagnostic aid for more 
than four hundred years. It dates back 
to 1509 when Caprivacius announced that 
one could believe in the normalcy of 
the auditory nerve when sounds were 
normally heard by bone-conduction. 
There are many diagnostic tests used to- 
day which are based upon the difference 
of hearing ‘acuity by bone-conduction and 
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There is not time to dis- 
cuss these points of diagnosis in the 
present paper. 

In 1757 Jorissen first devised a wooden 
stem which was held between the teeth 
of the speaker, while the other end was 
pressed against the cranial bone of the 


air-conduction. 


listener. Many modifications of this 
listening stick have been tried out during 
the past two centuries. I mention only 
two of them by name, the Dentaphone 
and the Audiphone. These instruments 
presented large vibrating surfaces, such 
as a small wooden panel, to the speaker 
and vibrations were communicated by 
means of a wood or metal stem to the 
bones of the cranium, and thus to the 
cochlea. 

These mechanical aids utilizing bone- 
conduction met with no greater success 
than did the old mechanical aids which 
were used in association with air-conduc- 
tion, such as speaking-tubes, ear-trumpets, - 
and various forms of artificial ear-drums. 
Real progress in the development of 
hearing aids began with the utilization 
of telephonic devices. These are of re- 
cent origin—within the memory of most 
of us. In fact, it is only during the past 
25 years that electrical devices, utilizing 
the microphone and the telephone re- 
ceiver, have been used as hearing aids. 
Until recently these electrical aids have 
communicated the vibrations to the ear- 
drum by means of a telephone receiver 
similar to that used on a_ subscriber’s 
ear. Within the past three years, two or 
three concerns have replaced the air- 
conduction receiver with a small vibrat- 
ing instrument which is held against the 
mastoid bone, and the vibrations are thus 
conducted to the cochlea by means of 
bone-conduction. All these electrical de- 
vices consist of a microphone, an am- 
plifier, a battery, and either a telephone 
receiver of the usual type, or a special 
bone-conduction receiver. The micro- 
phone is of the usual carbon granule 
type and is utilized by converting sound 
waves into corresponding variations of 
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electric current. These small voice cur- 
rents are amplified, in the case of the 
non-portable instruments by a vacuum 
tube amplifier, and in the case of the 
portable devices by means of a small 
electro-mechanical amplifier, and these 
amplified voice currents are then con- 
verted into mechanical vibrations by 
means of the usual telephone receiver or 
the special bone-conduction receiver. 

In general, many compromises are 
made with quality of amplification in 
order to provide portability in an instru- 
ment. For example, in the ideal instru- 
ment we should use a high quality con- 
denser, ribbon, or electrodynamic micro- 
phone, a high quality vacuum tube am- 
plifier, and a high quality damped re- 
ceiver of the diaphragm type, if used 
for air-conduction, and of a special vi- 
brating type if used for bone-conduction. 
Such an ideal instrument, however, would 
not be portable and would be very costly. 
However. these are the features which 
should be incorporated in the ideal in- 
strument, and these features are being 
more nearly approximated as advances 
are made in the development of the port- 
able instrument. 

Now to return to the question which 
was asked earlier in this paper regard- 
ing the data which the manufacturers 
should furnish and the hard-of-hearing 
individual be able to interpret. It is 
apparent if one has a uniform hearing 
loss at all frequencies of, say, 40 db, 
and the impairment is all of the conduc- 
tive type, so that the cochlea is normal, 
he should have a hearing aid which 
would give a uniform amplification of 
40 db at all frequencies, and the amplify- 
ing device should reproduce only those 
frequencies which are impressed upon 
the hearing aid. However, since we live 
in an environment of noise of at least 
20 or 25 db, which produces a deafening 
effect of about 20 or 25 db, even to the 
individual with normal hearing, the re- 
quired amount of amplification for the 
type of impairment here assumed would 
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need to be only 15 or 20 db, that is, the 
difference between 40 and 15 or 20, 
Likewise, if one has a hearing loss of 60 
db at all frequencies, and the impairment 
is of the conductive type, the required 
amount of amplification would be 35 to 
40 db at all frequencies. 

If, now, we consider the case of an 
individual who has a hearing loss of 60 
db for low frequencies, with a gradually 
diminshing hearing loss as we go to 
higher and higher frequencies, so that 
there is no hearing loss at all at very 
high frequencies, it would naturally be 
supposed that the hearing aid for such 
an individual should provide an ampli- 
fication of 60 db (neglecting the effect of 
noise) at low frequencies, with a gradu- 
ally diminishing amplification at higher 
and hogher frequencies. In other words, se- 
lective, rather than uniform, amplification 
would seem to be indicated for the require- 
ments of a hearing and for a person having 
this type of deafness—a type of deafness 
which is approximated by those who have 
a fixation of the middle ear mechanism. 
Such attempts as have been made to pro- 
vide this type of amplification for indi- 
viduals with this type of hearing impair- 
ment have not met immediate acclaim 
or approval. The explanation’ for this 
disappointing result is probably what we 
should expect when we realize that we are 
dealing with a problem in cerebration, 
as well as the physical problem of sup- 
plying normal vibratory impulses to the 
cochlea. The individual with a partic- 
ular type of hearing impairment has be- 
come accustomed to hearing sounds as 
they are communicated to him through 
his defective end organs. When selective 
amplification is used for such an indi- 
vidual, the selectively amplified sound 
will seem to be distorted, simply be- 
cause it is different from that to which 
he has become accustomed. If this pro- 
posed explanation is correct, then the 
persistent use of selective amplification 
should bring about a re-education of the 
end organs, so that the selectively am- 
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plified sound which conveys normal 
sound impulses to the cochlea will be 
sensed and appreciated as they are by 
normally hearing persons. Further in- 
vestigation of this problem should con- 
stitute a real contribution to the problem 
of artificial aids. The writer is pleased 
to report that one of his students has 
undertaken a series of experiments on 
the use of selective amplification for hard 
of hearing persons, and will attempt to 
determine the value and limitation of 
hearing by selective amplification, both 
before and after a number of hard of 
hearing individuals have used selective 
amplification for a sufficient length of 
time to determine whether there is an 
“adaptation.” 


For the present, most manufacturers 
have made no attempt to provide instru- 
ments with selective amplification, but 
have concentrated their efforts upon the 
development of a portable type of in- 
strument with high amplification over as 
wide a range of frequencies as posible. 
However, there are very few quantitative 
data on the amplification characteristics 
of the commercial instruments now avail- 
able to the hard of hearing. The hard of 
hearing public should insist that manu- 
facturers furnish with each type of hear- 
ing aid they make a certificate setting 
forth (1) the amplification characteris- 
tics of the instrument, and (2) the noise 
audiogram of the instrument. The list 
of amplification characteristics should in- 
clude the amount of amplification in 
decibels the instrument will provide, at 
least for frequencies of 128, 256, 512, 
1024, 2048, and 4096 cycles. Unless 
there is a gain of approximately 20 db 
throughout the greater portion of this 
range of frequencies, the instrument will 
not provide a high degree of satisfaction 


_ to those who require a hearing aid. Fur- 


ther, those who have a gross impairment 
will require a correspondingly greater 
amplification. The noise audiogram for 
the instrument will show whether the 
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adventitious noise developed by the in- 
strument will be objectionable to the 
user. Thus, if a person has a hearing 
loss of 40 db, he will not hear the noise 
developed by the instrument unless the 
noise developed by it is greater than 40 
db. In general, therefore, the noise au- 
diogram of the instrument should show 
that its noise is not greater than the 
amount of deafness of the person who 
expects to use it. Finally, the instrument . 
should be free from non-linear distortion 
—that is, it should reproduce only those 
frequencies which are impressed upon the 
microphone. 


It is beyond the scope of the present 
paper to give a detailed discussion of 
different types of hearing aids; indeed, a 
very thorough survey of existing instru- 
ments should be made before anyone 
should attempt any classification or evalu- 
ation of different aids on the market to- 
day. However, it is possible to offer 
rather specific advice as to which indi- 
viduals can expect to derive benefit from 
the use of a hearing aid. This problem 
is discussed at considerable length in a 
paper prepared by Dr. Isaac H. Jones 
and the writer, which will appear in an 
early issue of the Laryngoscope. The 
following paragraphs are quoted from 
this article. The article referred to, to- 
gether with twe companion articles—the 
one dealing with tests of hearing, and 
the other with diagnoses of hearing im- 
pairment—should be studied carefully 
by those interested in the problems of the 
hard of hearing. 


“Many individuals who have 80 or 
only 75 per cent of hearing do not notice 
in any way that they are becoming hard 
of hearing. As we have already empha- 
sized, this is due to the noisy conditions 
under which we live; ordinary conver- 
sation actually is spoken on a sufficiently 
loud level to be understood about as well 
by a person with 75 or 80 per cent of 
normal hearing as it would be by a per- 
son with normal hearing, simply because 
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a person with normal hearing is brought 
down to a 75 or 80 per cent level by 
reason of the masking effect of the 
noise. When a person’s hearing is be- 
tween 75 and 60 per cent, on the aver- 
age, he can hear if those who speak to 
him speak clearly and with only slightly 
more than average loudness. If a patient 
have 60 per cent or less of hearing he 
should certainly consider the use of an 
artificial aid. In general, a patient should 
use a hearing aid just as soon as he or 
she finds difficulty in hearing well in the 
ordinary conditions of life. In fact, all 
those whose hearing is between 20 and 
75 per cent should become potential 
users of an aid to hearing. In purely 
conductive lesions we are dealing with 
a normal cochlea, and all that is needed 
to restore hearing to normal in such an 
individual is appropriate amplification. 


“A conductive lesion cannot reduce 
the hearing below 50 per cent. A nor- 
mal cochlea embedded in the skull, with- 
out any conductive mechanism whatever, 
would show a hearing acuity of about 
50 per cent; the only loss being that 
due to the insulation of sound of the 
surrounding soft tissues and skull. Even 
six inches of concrete reduces the inten- 
sity of sound transmitted through it only 
55 db. Therefore if any individual have 
a hearing of less than 50 per cent, that 
is, a hearing loss of more than 55 db, we 
know at once that at least that portion 
of the hearing loss which exceeds 50 per 
cent must be of the perceptive type.” 


It should be borne in mind that a 50 
per cent hearing loss of a conductive 
type is a far milder type of impairment 
than a 50 per cent hearing loss of the 
perceptive type. In the latter type the 
damage is in the cochlea, or in the path- 
ways between the cochlea and the brain, 
and no type or degree of amplification 
can compensate for this loss. On the 
other hand, when the impairment is of 
the conductive type it is purely a me- 
chanical defect, and suitable amplifica- 
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tion will completely overcome the effects 
of the impairment. In the conductive 
impairment, the cochlea is almost com- 
pletely intact, whereas in the perceptive 
type there is rarely more than “half” a 
cochlea—and usually it is that portion 
of the cochlea which responds to the low 
frequencies, namely, the ones which are 
of least value in recognizing the sounds 
of either speech or music. 


To quote again from the same paper, 
“The person with perceptive impairment, 
therefore, not only has a much smaller 
auditory area for the perception of the 
sounds of speech and music than does 
the person with normal hearing (or with 
conductive impairment) but the area is 
most limited for the higher frequencies 
which are so important for the under- 
standing of speech, especially the con- 
sonants. ... In the case of the person 
with a 50 per cent conductive impair- 
ment there is a wide range between the 
lower and upper threshold curves of 
hearing. It is therefore possible to pro- 
vide a large amplification without reach- 
ing the upper level of the disturbing and 
painful. In the case of perceptive deaf- 
ness, on the other hand, such a large 
amplification is not possible, because 
this amplification soon reaches an inten- 
sity which is both disturbing and painful. 

‘In brief, in answer to the question 
as to which individuals can receive bene- 
fit from ‘an artificial aid, there are four 
classifications: 


(1) Those who have conductive lesions 
of any magnitude whatever can receive 
the greatest possible help from an ar- 
tificial aid. 

(2) Those who have a purely percep- 
tive impairment which does not exceed 
50 per cent will derive sufficient help 
from an artificial aid to justify its use. 

(3) Those who have a mixed conduc- | 
tive and perceptive defect, in which the 
conductive defect might be as great as 
50 per cent, and the perceptive defect 
not greater than 30 per cent, will also 
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receive benefit from using an instrument. 


(4) Those who have only a perceptive 
defect, but in excess of 50 per cent, can- 
not expect to derive much satisfaction 
from an artificial aid. In fact, a high 
degree of amplification, dangerously 
near the painful threshold, could produce 
further damage to the cochlea. In other 
words, if the patient has more than 50 
per cent of cochlea function he is rea- 
sonably safe in using an artificial aid, 
provided the amplification be not too 
great. The aid should be used with 
caution so that the already weakened 
cochlea is not overstimulated. 


“When a hearing loss is as great as 
60 per cent, owing to perceptive defect 
only, the residual hearing for frequencies 
above about 1000 cycles is so meager 
that average speech, even when amplified, 
is so badly distorted as to become almost 
wholly unintelligible, and the distur- 
bance, owing to the increased intensity of 
the pulsations reaching the cochlea, in 
the case of high amplification, offsets 
any value from the amplification. .. . 
The degree of help which an individual 
will derive from an artificial aid de- 
pends first upon the nature of his hear- 
ing defect, and second upon the charac- 
teristics of the hearing aid. As Dr. 
Fletcher has shown, it ‘is “possible to de- 
termine quantitatively a figure of merit 
for any patient, either with or without 
an artificial aid. It is necessary to 
know (1) the audiogram for the patient, 
and (2) the amplification curve for the 
the artificial aid. Dr. Fletcher has pre- 
pared a table which gives the contribu- 
tions of the various frequency bands to 
the figure of merit of the instrument. 
This method of determining just what 
benefit any individual would receive 
from any particular aid naturally de- 
pends upon our having available the 
amplification characteristics of the va- 
rious instruments. Unfortunately, at the 
present time, it is not possible to obtain 
the amplification curves for the instru- 
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ments on the market. As soon as this 
information becomes available, the tech- 
nique devised by Dr. Fletcher should 
prove very useful in the selection of an 
artificial aid for each individual.” 


For the present, it would seem that 
the best method for selecting an artificial 
aid would consist of conducting speech 
articulation tests with three or four of 
the best known instruments on the mar- 
ket. The American Federation has lists 
of test words which can be used in mak- 
ing these selections. The prospective 
purchaser of an artificial aid should se- 
cure a list of such test words, and secure 
the services of a friend to help with the 
tests. The friend would simply call out 
the words in these test lists, while the 
prospective purchaser of an instrument 
would listen with the instrument and 
record the words as heard. By keeping 
a count of the words heard by each in- 
strument it is possible to obtain a quan- 
titative rating of the usefulness of differ- 
ent instruments. The friend who is col- 
laborating with the tests should be very 
careful to make all tests under the same 
conditions, preferably in the same room, 
at the same distance from the micro- 
phone, and should exercise the greatest 
possible care to speak with the same dis- 
tinctness and loudness in all tests. By 
this means it is possible to determine 
which instrument will give the best re- 
sults. One other caution should be men- 
tioned in making these tests, namely, that 
a sufficiently large number of test words 
be used with ‘each instrument to give 
what is called a good statistical average. 
At least 500 words should be called out 


in testing each instrument. 


In conclusion, it should be stated that 
artificial aids have been developed to 
such an extent that they are clearly 
worthy of the considerable attention of 
the hard of hearing. Compared with the 
instruments of only a few years ago, 
the present instruments on the market 


(Continued on page 630) 














































By Luta 


HE subject of reading has been 

discussed at teachers’ meetings and 

conventions since the beginning of 
such things and is, perhaps, the subject 
upon which there has been the least dis- 
agreement. Certainly all teachers of the 
deaf are agreed upon its importance, 
realizing that the deaf child can never 
master the intricacies of the English lan- 
guage unless he works for himself. The 
teacher, then, who can instil an interest in 
and a love for reading in the minds of 
her deaf children has done the utmost for 
the ultimate mental growth and happi- 
ness of those children. It means open- 
ing the doors to information and enter- 
tainment for a group which is cut off 
from many sources of both. 


Life has become so complex that one 
must read in the interest of self-preserva- 
tion. The person in St. Louis who has 
no means of interpreting traffic direc- 
tions, fire-escapes, transportation stops 
etc., has a slim chance of a long and 
prosperous life. It is necessary to be 
able to read accurately and rapidly the 
signs posted for our safety and comfort. 
Moreover, the many subjects which are 
crowded into the school curriculum have 
given a renewed impetus to the teach- 
ing of reading. 

In recent years many reading tests have 
been made with both hearing and deaf 
children and reasons for defects have 
been found and various remedies pre- 
scribed. These I shall not touch upon. 
My talk is merely a recital of some of 
the things which we have tried to do in 
the Kentucky School in the interest of 
reading. We took stock of our reading, 
realized there was room for improvement 
and decided to start with the primary 

*Presented at the annual meeting of the Society 


of Progressive Oral Advocates held in St. Louis, 
Mo., on May 4th and 5th, 1934. 


Creating an Interest in Reading* 
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M. Bruce 


law of learning and create a desire for 
and an interest in the subject. 


First of all we departed from our old 
system of putting no written or printed 
word before our beginning children until 
it had been mastered in speech reading 
and speech. We labeled objects in the 
rooms and began giving printed com- 
mands and nouns along with the speech 
reading. The result has been the ability 
to read print very much earlier, an in- 
terest in the printed form, an increased 
vocabulary and, as far as we can see, 
no injury to the speech and _ speech 
reading. 


The next thing was providing printed 
reading matter simple enough for the 
little children to read. We met that by 
starting the publication of a little weekly 
newspaper called The Children’s Page. 
The teachers alternate in providing ma- 
terial for The Children’s Page; three are 
on duty at a time, representing: the pri- 
mary, lower intermediate and higher in- 
termediate classes, so that there is read- 
ing material within the range of the 
three groups. At first each teacher on 
duty was asked to give some item of news 
or interest concerning each child in her 
class as, bait for interest and formation 
of the habit of reading the little sheet. 
This worked beautifully. I don’t know 
why; but we all like to see our names 
in print and nothing is more fascinating 
than reading about ourselves. Even the 
first year children from February to 
June enjoy pointing out their names, 
the days of the week, their commands, 
nouns, etc. 


Children are rewarded for good work 
by having it published in The Children’s 
Page and, on very rare occasions, when 
repeated misdemeanors have occurred, a 
little notice of it in The Children’s Page 
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brings about reform. The paper is dis- 
tributed to all: the children from the 
primary through the 6th grade. It con- 
tains a good bit of world news as well 
as local happenings. 


Then we introduced “My Weekly 
Reader” from the Primer through Num- 
ber Three. I think it is the most valuable 
contribution in the reading line which 
has been made to schools in many years. 
You probably are familiar with it, but 
for the benefit of some who may not be, 
it is a junior Current Events consisting 
of four editions for different grades. It 
contains world news, attractive pictures 
and good tests for various reading abili- 
ties. It is published at Columbus, Ohio, 
and, judging from the language used, I 
am sure it must have a teacher of the 
deaf connected with it somewhere. 

Next, we began on our library. We 
have a very good library but it is rather 
far off from things and to the younger 
children simply didn’t exist. We culled all 
the usable material for children through 
the 6th grade, moved it into a small 
room in the school building and set up 
a convenient little library. The room is 
light and attractive, with pictures and 
plants. The children were lured in at 
recess by the funny papers, monthly 
scrap-books and games. They were made 
to feel very welcome as long as they be- 
haved as ladies and gentlemen should. 
Nobody was made to take a book; the 
children began asking for them of their 
own accord. I acted as librarian. I 
soon discovered they were taking books 
and returning them without knowing the 
name of the book. To meet this situation 
we had slips printed with blank spaces 
left for the title which the child was re- 
quired to fill in for himself. 

Being librarian soon became more 
than I could handle. I was being 
hounded for books before and after 
school, at recess and between times. A 
system had to be worked out. Now we 
have a very smooth working schedule 
and the library is enjoyed. Nothing is 
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kept locked. Children are allowed to 
come in at recess and browse to their 
hearts’ content. They pore over Comp- 
tons, the “Book of Knowledge,” Nature 
Magazine, The National Geographic, Child 
Life and many others. They are re- 
quired to put the room in order before 
they leave it. My office adjoins the li- 
brary and the children do not hesitate to 
examine books that they see on my desk 
and table, but they don’t open the 
drawers and I have never yet had any- 
thing taken. 

I have made scrap-books of England, 
France, Switzerland and Italy, as pic- 
tures appeared in the Sunday papers of 
something which interested me. I find 
the children are referring to those books 
now and I am continuing them, always 
keeping in mind items of interest for 
them. Just the other day a child was 
trying to read something about a moun- 
tain and he asked me what a mountain 
was. Another child standing by immedi- 
ateily picked up the Switzerland scrap- 
book and showed him plenty of moun- 
tains. He was a young child and I was 
surprised not only that he knew what a 
mountain was but that he knew where 
to find it at once. I believe mountains 
will always be associated with Switzer- 
land in the mind of that child just as 
they should be. 

Another thing I must describe to you 
is the way in which we are getting over 
an interest in news and an unconscious 
knowledge of geography. On the wall 
most frequently passed in the main 
school building we have a bulletin board 
about ten and a half feet long by four 
feet wide. A large map of the United 
States hangs in the center of this bulle- 
tin board, leaving plenty of space on 
each side of it. Once a week interesting 
pictures are cut from the picture section 
of the Sunday papers and pasted on 
white construction paper. Simple ex- 
planatory phrases are written in large 
letters and with colored pencils. These 
pictures are put on the bulletin board 
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and colored tape is thumb tacked from 
the picture to the city, town, mountain, 
ocean or whatever is being discussed in 
the picture. Nothing is required of the 
children in regard to this bulletin. They 
stop in passing and look it over; often 
older children may be seen explaining 
something to the younger ones. We 
have made use of personal interest in 
this work, too. If 
some child or some 
member of the fac- 
ulty has been to the 
place, that fact is 
mentioned in_ the 
write up. The in- 
terest in it is keen 
and we are getting 
the following re- 
sults. 

1. Some Knouwl- 
edge of Geography 

Children who 
have had no formal 
geography, perhaps not even directions, 
can point out Washington, D. C., New 
York, Florida, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, etc. 
We take children from different classes 
each week and allow any who can to do 
the taping. They feel very important 
doing this and are getting a splendid 
idea of location and a great deal of 
unconscious geography. 

2. Enlarged Vocabularies 

Many of the children are assimilating 
the language used and are making it 
absolutely their own. Expressions gleaned 
from an item on the bulletin board are 
found in journals all over the school. 

3. An Interest in News 

We rarely have a child shrug his 
shoulders at the News period and say 
that he has nothing to write about. He 
has something to tell and he tells it. 
Often he wants additional information, 
and he finds it for himself. That pleases 
me greatly. 

4. The habit of reading about pic- 
tures, not merely looking at them. 


Courtesy U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture 
A CHAMPION ENGLISH SETTER 
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Here I shall give an example of what 
I mean. On a large sheet of cardboard 
I pasted some pictures of the Roosevelt 
dogs. One showed Winks eating the 
servants’ breakfast, another was of Meg. 
gie tearing a girl’s dress, and still an. 
other showed Major biting Mrs. Cara. 
way. I left below each picture the cap. 
tions which had been printed in the 
newspaper, and 
added: “The Roose. 
velt dogs have very 
bad manners. Winks 
ate the servants 
breakfast, Meggie 
tore a girl’s dress, 
and Major nipped 
a woman’s leg.” 

One of the boys, 
Roscoe, gleaned 
from the printed 
matter that the wo- 
man’s name was 
Mrs. Caraway and 
that she lived in Arkansas. He put 
this in his journal, and from his own 
information added that Little Rock is 
the capital of Arkansas. His account 
follows: 


ssi 


Last Saturday I read about Mr. and Mrs. 
Roosevelt. They had three dogs. Their names 
were Meggie, Major and Winks. 

Meggie tore a girl’s dress. Major nipped a 
woman’s leg. Her name was Hattie W. Cara- 
way. She lives in Arkansas. 

The capital of Arkansas is Little Rock. 


The next reference was to a picture of 
some bird dogs—setters and pointers. | 
made some comment on the difference 
between them. There were at least a 
dozen pictures on the bulletin board at 
the time, but this boy saw nothing but 
the dogs because he has them at home 
and knows something about them. The 
picture recalled a pleasant experience 
and he wanted to tell about it. He wrote: 


I saw a picture of a bird dog. She was a 
pointer. My father has a bird dog. She is a 
pointer, too. My Uncle Baker has a bird dog. 
She is a setter. 


Last December I wrote a letter to my mother 
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to ask her if she would let me go home for 
Christmas. Mother said to me, “I will not let 
you go home for Christmas, because I haven’t 
sold your tobacco yet.” I was disappointed. 
At last my father wrote a letter to Mr. Lee 
to let me go home for Christmas. I was very 
glad. I was ready to go home. I went in a 
car to Junction City, Ky. I rode on the train. 
I got home about 11 o'clock in the morning. 


My father asked me if I wanted to go hunt- 
ing. I said, “Yes.” His bird dog began snif- 
fing a quail’s nest. The quails began flying 
away. My father shot 
some quails. All the 
afternoon he hunted. 
He killed 13 quails. 
My mother dressed 
them and cooked them 
for breakfast. I ate 
some of them. They 
tasted very fine. My 
father told me _ that 
his bird dog was very 
good to hunt quails. 
He told me that he 
killed 12 quails while 
I was at school. He 
told me that he liked 
to go quail hunting. 
My father’s bird dog 
is red and white. She 
is very smart because 
she can hunt quails. 


Still another journal item was inspired 
by a picture and a short write up of 
John D. Rockefeller. Henry Ford’s name 
was not mentioned, but the child asso- 
ciated the two very rich men in his mind 
and added something that he knew about 
Mr. Ford. Thus we obtained related 


information. 


Yesterday Mrs. Grow put up a picture of a 
very rich man named John D. Rockefeller. He 
is ninety-five years old. He has two homes. 
One of them is in Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
other is in Ormond Beach, Florida. When it 
is winter he goes to Florida, because Florida 
is warm all the time. He loves to play golf 
there. He is very kind and very rich. He 
built a large hospital in New York City. He 
has given much money to it. He has a friend 
named Henry Ford. Henry Ford is another 
famous rich man who makes automobiles. He 
lives in Detroit, Michigan. The Ford factory 
is the largest in the world. 


This year I asked the highest class in 
school to help me with this work, ex- 
plaining that they could interest and help 
the younger children. I didn’t mention 
that they might help themselves, too. 
They agreed to do it and have alter- 
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nated with me all year. It has been of 
great benefit to them as it has focused 
their attention on world happenings and 
forced them to express their ideas in 
simple terms. 

I hope that next year we can have an- 
other board and allow any child in school 
who can prepare a news picture and 
article and tape it correctly to do so. 
The teachers are us- 
ing current event 
pictures on their 
bulletin boards and 
other sets for ques- 
tions, the children 
being held responsi- 
ble for finding the 
information by read- 
ing the printed mat- 
ter under the pic- 
ture. 


In her Summer 
Course last year, 
Miss Joiner stressed 
the use of the Daily Item. She urged 
teachers to write a news item on the 
slate the first thing every morning us- 
ing language principles a little in ad- 
vance of the class. We have done this 
very consistently this year and are de- 
lighted with the results. For instance, 
teachers who have not attempted the 
formal teaching of direct and indirect 
discourse report that their classes are 
beginning to use it quite naturally. 

In connection with this, I want to tell 
you about the “Conversational Reader” 
which Misses Kate and Sophia Alcorn 
have gotten out. I think teachers who 
have not given it a trial are apt to under- 
value it because it contains no pictures 
and seems made up of such short little 
stories. The pictures were left out be- 
cause of the children’s habit of looking 
at pictures and not getting the thought 
from the printed matter. Each little 
story is acted out by the children and 
natural conversation is used. Children 
love them and get just what the name 
implies, “natural conversational lan- 
guage.” 


Courtesy U. S. Dept. Agriculture 
THOROUGHBRED POINTER 
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Incentives to Better Speech 
By Marie P. Orr 


E who teach in combined schools 

\) meet with numerous discourage- 

ments in our efforts to get satis- 
factory speech from our pupils. One 
great hindrance is, of course, the fact 
that they are away from the teacher more 
hours than they are with her, being oc- 
cupied in the industrial classes or at 
play, where there is more or less signing 
among them—usually more! And so 
speech lapses and becomes only too often 
a class exercise and not a habit. 

A teacher has to use all her ingenuity 
to devise ways and means to stimulate 
the child’s ambition in the direction of 
good speech, holding for her own stand- 
ard the best speech of the hearing child. 
Alas, how far short of this goal do many 
of our pupils come! Not long ago, I 
heard an address by one who is regarded 
as an expert along speech lines. Cold 
shivers ran through me when, illustrating 
the defects of certain pupils, he imitated 
their way of talking. We are all fa- 
miliar with such examples as he gave us, 
but I had not realized the unpleasantness 
of these sounds. 

To teach speech _ successfully, one 
should have excellent hearing and a fine 
perception of tone, commonly called a 
“good ear.” The ear should be attuned 
to the harmony of sounds. In order to 
get pleasant modulation and pitch, the 
child’s voice must be worked with con- 
stantly. If the pitch is too low, it should 
be raised; if too high, it should be low- 
ered. If he talks too far back and “clut- 
ters” his speech, strive for a foreward 
movement, stressing the muscles around 
the mouth and lips. Placing one finger 
on the lips and allowing the others to 
rest lightly on these muscles assists him 
in feeling vibration. 

One day a few years ago, when talking 
to the head of one of the prominent 


schools in the east about a plan or device 
to obtain better continuity, I said I 
wished I knew how to get better results 
along that line. He replied with a whim- 
sical smile, “Invent a device.” And so 


I did. 


I never put on the board anything in 
the way of phrases, sentences or poems 
for sight reading without drawing curved 
lines connecting certain words and 
phrases. The children understand that 
these are to be linked together and given 
without a break. This, if conscientiously 
persisted in, does away with “choppy” 
speech. For example: 


“When Lincoln was abo . 


ooks were very few; 
Hé studied his qifite_eagerly; 
Hé read each trough and through.” 
Another advantage in this is that the last 


word in each phrase is slightly accented, 


which is as it should be. 


If we can get our pupils to understand 
that speech is really worth while, that it 
is their greatest asset, we have won half 
the battle, and speech in a combined 
school is a battle. One way to fire the 
ambition of our youngsters to do good 
work in speech and lip reading is to talk 
to them of the time when they will be 
leaving school and wanting jobs. Tell 
them stories of boys and girls who have 
asked for work and who, not being able 
to make themselves understood, had to 
use a pad and pencil, and therefore stood 
little chance of being employed. I have 
in mind a sweet young girl who entered 
school a few years ago with imperfect 
speech and rather poor lip reading. By 
her own diligence and by persistent effort 
and encouragement on the teacher’s part, 
she improved greatly, and is now holding 


(Continued on page 630) 
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The Volta Bureau's Far Flung Battle Line’ 


By JosepHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


an obviously unmilitary speaker is 

handling such an unwarlike sub- 
ject as the Volta Bureau under such a 
martial title. If you will consider the 
question, however, I believe you will 
agree with me that the Volta Bureau 
should have a battle line, and should 
fling it as far as possible. We can under- 
stand this more easily if we think about 
a European organization that is working 
toward somewhat the same ends. Its 
name, roughly translated, is “The Society 
Against Deafness.” Although we do not 
express our purposes quite so concisely, 
there is probably no doubt in anybody’s 
mind that we are against deafness. And 
when one is against something, a line of 
battle is certainly desirable, if not neces- 
sary. 

Our expeditionary forces are lacking 
in many of the usual implements of war- 
fare and most of their bullets are made 
of paper, but if anyone doubts their 
effectiveness he should spend a week or 
so at headquarters. These paper bullets 
are of various kinds. One kind is letters. 

In any office, the chief motivation for 
the day’s activities is likely to center 
around the morning’s mail. At the 
Volta Bureau this is especially true, be- 
cause the mail ‘is sure to be interesting 
from any standpoint, personal, profes- 
sional, or geographical. Lying before 
me as I write are some of the commu- 
nications that have been received within 
a short time. The one on top traveled 
halfway around the world to us, arriving 
in April, and brought warmth enough 
to make us forget that the coldest winter 
we had ever known was still pursuing us. 
The writer is a teacher of lip reading in 


Paen cbnic you are wondering why 


*Presented before the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing at its 15th 
Annual Conference, June 25-28, 1934, Washington, 
D. C. Published by courtesy of the Federation, in 
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New Zealand, and she backs up her en- 
thusiastic comments with two subscrip- 
tions. This is a part of her letter: 


“Oh, you wonderful Americans! What 
hours of enjoyment I have spent asso- 
ciating in thought and spirit with the 
charming, cultured and beautiful writers 
of all those articles, expressing such a 
depth of understanding of all that apper- 
tains to deafness in its every phase! The 
beauty, humor, and pathos of their 
thoughts and their high courage are mar- 
velously inspiring and strengthening . . . 
I wish I could visit some of the schools 
and meet these charming people.” 


Answering that letter is no work at all, 
and we turn lightheartedly to the next 
two, a study in contrasts. Both are from 
parents. The first, written in a distinc- 
tive hand on monogrammed paper, reads 
as follows: 

“My little boy, four years old, has ap 
parently never heard. Physicians give 
me no hope of his hearing, and advise 
that I set about making arrangements for 
his education. Psychologists who have 
examined him assure me that he is above 
the average in intelligence, but he does 
not speak. I wish to obtain all possible 
information in regard to schools especial- 
ly adapted to the needs of deaf children. 
Is there a list of such schools available, 
and are they listed in such a way as to 
indicate their standing in the educational 
world?” 

That mother will use intelligently all 
the information we send her. She has 
begun early enough to make sure that 
the little boy can receive every possible 
help in learning to talk and to under- 
stand others, and she will learn readily 
to recognize his special difficulties and 
help him adjust himself to the hearing 
world. The second letter, however, 
throws us into a mental state in which 
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pity and helpless wrath are the upper- 
most emotions, and it is necessary to 
cool off before replying. Here it is, 
written with a lead pencil on a _ half 
sheet of soiled paper: 

“My boy is twelve years old. He is 
deaf. He has not been to school because 
we thought he would outgrow it. He 
cannot talk. I did not want to send him 
to a deaf school. Please tell me how to 
learn him.” 

Twelve years old, and probably as 
ignorant as the day he was born! His 
handicap doubled, tripled, quadrupled 
by the delay of foolish, doting senti- 
mentality! We gnash our teeth and curb 
the impulse to tell that parent what we 
think of him. Something must be done 
for the child. His best years for learn- 
ing have been thrown away, but there is 
still time to save him vocationally. 

The next letter is from another mis- 
guided soul. He wants to get the very 
best earphone there is on the market to- 
day. He gives a clear statement as to 
the amount of his hearing and asks us 
to say what device would be best adapted 
to his case. And then—oh then!—he 
adds, “I am preparing to do stenographic 
work.” 

It is easy to send him a patient ex- 
planation of the impossibility of our 
prescribing an instrument for him. We 
can readily call his attention to the ad- 
vertisements of different kinds in the 
Votta Review and advise him to try 
them all, if possible, before selecting one. 
But is it our duty, or not, to advise 
against that stenographic work about 
which he has not consulted us at all? 
We decide that it is, and call the Federa- 
tion’s Director of Vocational Advice in 
on consultation. 

The best thing about the mail is that 
if one item brings gloom, the next is 
just as likely to dispel it. Here is one 
that sent us into undignified shrieks of 
joy. It carries the letterhead of an ex- 
tremely well known and successful maga- 
zine, but it bears evidence that the office 
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boy has placed the Volta Bureau on the 
wrong list—and for the sake of the pub- 
lication we hope the office boy wrote the 
letter. It is addressed to Mrs. Volta Bu- 
reau. 

“Dear Mrs. Bureau,” it begins sternly. 
“We must refer to the disagreeable little 
detail concerning your order for this 
magazine. You signed an order agreeing 
to take this magazine for three years. 
We have met our part of the agreement 
and have sent the magazine regularly 
for three months. It seems to us that 
you are doing yourself and your family 
an injustice when you do not complete 
the arrangement. Think how much time 
you have lost in getting the latest scien- 
tific thought in the matter of rearing 
children. . . . You do not say anything, 
you do not do anything. Please drop 
us a line, so that we may at least be able 
to advise our accounting department 
what action to take.” 

Our laughter having subsided, we take 
up a series of inquiries about lip reading 
lessons: Illinois, Pennsylvania, Califor- 
nia. We give in each case the names of 
the nearest teachers. High school stu- 
dents of sociology ask for literature to 
give them an understanding of deafness 
and its special problems. A teacher 
inquires about the possibility of a posi- 
tion in the West. Another would like to 
teach in a school in South America; can 
we help her find an opening? A re- 
search student asks for suggestions as to 
a subject for his thesis. Just routine, 
those letters—but look at this one with 
an English stamp. It is from a dear 
old lady who thanks us for a list of 
schools for the deaf in the United States 
and Canada. Can we also give her, she 
inquires, the addresses of those in South 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand? 
And do we know if anything is done for 
the deaf and dumb in the Indies and 
South America? She will appreciate all 
the addresses we can send her—she wants 
to send them all Christmas cards! 

The foreign letters! Sometimes I think 
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they are the most interesting of all. A 
young Spaniard, deaf from early child- 
hood and largely self-taught, writes in 
phraseology that would shame many an 
American high school student, to inquire 
how he may secure a correspondent who 
will exchange ideas with him and help 
him with his English. His use of our 
language is already almost perfect, and 
soon he is a popular member of one of 
your Friendly Corner groups. 

A Russian grandmother, who has spent 
most of her life teaching the deaf, sends 
us the most fascinating accounts of the 
little pupils in her kindergarten, and of 
the rapidly growing work of the Russian 
leagues for the hard of hearing which 
she has been instrumental in establishing. 
A German professor, recently retired 
after a lifetime of service to the deaf 
and the hard of hearing, sends us news 
of progress in his own country and 
tells us of his intention to devote the 
rest of his life to promoting the exchange 
of information between those who speak 
different languages. So much time is 
wasted, he protests, because the workers 
in different lands are not informed about 
one another’s experiments, and do all 
over again something that has already 
been done! He has just become a con- 
tributing editor of the Votta Review, 
as one means of promoting the work 
internationally. 

A young Canadian, living temporarily 
in Europe, visits leagues, schools, and 
clinics at our request and sends us 
graphic accounts of what she finds, all 
illuminated with her own humor and 
appreciative observations, and illustrated 
with postcards and snapshots. A mother 
in Australia thanks us for the help we 
have given her through the Votta Re- 
view, and tells us that her little boy 
of nine, totally deaf, stands sixth among 
twenty-two boys of normal hearing in his 
school. 

An American mother, living in Mexico, 
asks how she may join our correspon- 
dence club for the mothers of deaf chil- 
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dren. A college in Persia seeks our aid 
in arranging for the education in this 
country of a little deaf Persian boy. A 
gentleman in Yugoslavia who (we learn 
from another source) has spent large 
amounts of his personal fortune in work 
for the deaf and the blind, writes with 
the utmost enthusiasm of the success of 
his efforts to inaugurate work for the 
hard of hearing. He is thanking us for 
putting him in touch with a generous 
friend in this country, who has enabled 
him to establish two classes for hard of 
hearing children and to secure keen in- 
terest in hearing aids among physicians 
and educators in Yugoslavia. 

From Greece comes an expression of 
gratitude for the help of the Vota 
REVIEW, together with the news that the 
government has taken over a little school 
for the deaf which has demonstrated its 
value. A Japanese friend writes of the 
amazing progress of speech and lip read- 
ing in that country, since a father there 
learned through the Vota Review that 
his little deaf girl need not be dumb, and 
showed the authorities how successfully 
he had taught her. Letters from South 
Africa bring thrilling accounts of prog- 
ress among deaf and hard of hearing 
children, thanks to the efforts of a young 
man and his wife who spent a year in 
this country as normal students and went 
back to revolutionize work in their own 
land. Letters and magazines from Italy, 
Denmark, Sweden, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, bring news that makes us 
want to take the first steamer. 

So the mail goes! Sometimes we 
glow, sometimes we scowl, and some- 
times we run all around the building 
telling everybody. Other times we just 
settle down to expressing as much co- 
operation as we can tuck into one letter, 
and to being thankful for a job with so 
much human interest in it. 

All these things lend zest to the day’s 
work and show how far the battle line 
extends and what some of our bullets 
have been able to accomplish. They do 
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not represent the bulk of our activities, 
however, or indicate the other kinds of 
ammunition we must use. There are 
some inquiries that cannot be answered 
by letters alone. For instance, a person 
confronted for the first time by the fact 
of dea‘ness, whether in himself or an- 
other, must have more than just a letter 
can supply. The helplessness of a moth- 
er who cannot explain anything to her 
deaf child or understand what he wants 
to tell her, of an adult who suddenly 
finds himself in a world that is merely 
a silent movie without the buzz of the 
projector, demands the experience of 
others upon which to begin building an 
adjustment. For these cases we have 
reprints of articles, booklets, all kinds of 
printed suggestions. We send out hun- 
dreds of packages of printed matter— 
free—every year. 

Another person who must be fully in- 
formed is the physician. He knows the 
medical treatment needed by his patient, 
but not the social or educational side. 
Doctors have dismissed thousands of 
cases with the simple statement that they 
or their children were deaf, without a 
single suggestion as to what could be 
done for them. Your Federation has 
been helping to inform the medical pro- 
fession. Last summer the Association 
which owns the Volta Bureau took a 
splendid stride in this direction. Through 
the cooperation of a group of otologists, 
contact was established with all the ap- 
proved medical schools in this country. 
Suggestions were made as to information 
that should be given undergraduates in 
regard to the social and _ educational 
handling of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing. The Volta Bureau prepared a 
special pamphlet giving this information 
concisely in simple question-and-answer 
form, and offered to supply copies to the 
lecturers in medical schools for distribu- 
tion to their classes. The two thousand 
copies of the initial edition did not last 
three months! 

This booklet, designed mainly to help 
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doctors enlighten their patients, made 
a strong appeal to teachers of lip read- 
ing and leagues for the hard of hearing, 
and many requests came for copies to 
be used in schools and league offices, 
This need also is being supplied by a 
special arrangement through which pam- 
phlets and advertising are furnished to 
the schools and leagues, while the Volta 
Bureau retains the copyright on the mate- 
rial. Much other literature for the hard 
of hearing is also available—reprints, 
pamphlets, books, and one very special 
volume, a history of lip reading, written 
by Fred DeLand, a former superinten- 
dent of the Volta Bureau, and revised by 
Harriet Montague, a member of its pres- 
ent staff. 

The general public needs enlighten- 
ment, also. This is often accomplished 
through exhibits at conventions, State 
fairs, educational gatherings, etc. Pos- 
ters, packages of reprints, book speci- 
mens, and other material are sent in 
large quantities to responsible persons, 
and help to individual inquirers often 
results. Thus you see we use paper 
bullets in the form of leaflets, pamphlets, 
books, and posters, as well as letters. 

An interesting sidelight on the effective- 
ness of all this ammunition is thrown 
by inquiring as to the various ways in 
which persons prominent in national 
work for the hard of hearing first had 
their interest aroused, The Executive 
Secretary of the Federation, for instance, 
was referred to the Volta Bureau by an 
otologist, for information about lip read- 
ing. The Friendly Lady saw a copy of 
the Votta Review in a public library, 
and wrote to argue with one of its con- 
tributors. The editor who was chiefly 
responsible for the beautiful Announcer 
that carried your conference publicity 
this year received her first encourage- 
ment as a writer in the acceptance of an 
article by the Votta Review. Your lip 
reading tournament has been won four 
times by pupils of a teacher who was 

(Continued on page 633) 
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Tt one ingredient of that elusive 


something called personality is to 

be found in the manner, and the 
manners, of the individual is the theme 
of the following article, and that man- 
ners cannot be of the veneer or tinkling 
cymbal type if they are to be effective 
is made evident. Jt is in such matters as 
these that the residential school finds 
what is possibly its greatest difficulty. 


Manners 

Those accustomed to observe thought- 
fully deaf boys and girls of adolescent 
age realize that in most of them there 
are, amid many less important cravings, 
three strong desires: desire for under- 
standing of social amenities, desire for 
religious truth, and desire for definite 
standards of conduct. The appeasing of 
these desires involves no great difficulty, 
but if they are allowed to pass unrecog- 
nized, unsatisfied, they may not recur, 
or recurrence may come when the oppor- 
tunity for satisfying them has passed. 
In these particulars the deaf youngster 
does not differ materially from his hear- 
ing brother except in the fact that he is 
apt to be more frankly receptive, less 
likely to adopt a truculent, “don’t care” 
attitude to camouflage his real need. The 
essential desire is the same in both: the 
condition of acceptance is the same, also 
—that in the exponent of these matters 
there shall abide that deep sincerity 
which is vulgarly summarized in the 
admonition “Practice what you preach.” 
The boy or girl reared in an atmosphere 
of understanding courtesy which savors 
nothing of condescension may traverse 
a period of uncouthness but is likely to 
swing back finally to the tradition of his 
rearing, very much as one of the cel- 





luloid tumbling toys formerly popular 
might bounce and sway awhile but even- 
tually came to an upright position by 
virtue of the law of gravitation. It is 
so with the other basic principles of liv- 
ing—as a rule, the tree inclines as the 
twig has been bent. 


The Deaf Child Needs Guidance in 
Behavior 

This being the case, there is a special 
obligation resting on the homes and 
schools of deaf children. Unless special 
care is taken the deaf child misses the 
casual comments of this and that which 
do so much toward furnishing touch- 
stones for hearing children. Often he 
misses, also, the practice of the home 
because his attention is not drawn to it 
or because he is mistakenly exempted 
from participation in it. 

In the field of social amenities the 
need of the deaf youngster is acute. 
Few intelligent persons find it wise to 
limit their acquaintance and _ interest, 
either among people or in reading mat- 
ter, to a single type of associate: they 
realize that narrowness and a certain 
staleness of mind results—a sort of in- 
growing of life that tends to cut them 
off from broad understandings. These 
results are no less likely in the case of 
the deaf person than of the hearing. 
Unless the deaf adult is to be restricted 
to a social group suffering from the 
same limitations as himself, he must have 
more to offer in proportion than his hear- 
ing brother. 


We Cannot Live on Social Islands 
The matter of social custom is curi- 
ous. If it were possible for each one of 
us to occupy a desert island alone there 
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would be no need of rules; but the day 
Man Friday arrived would bring the 
necessity for consideration of others. 
Multiplied inhabitants would mean 
multiplied rules. Eventually, those rules 
would codify the opinion of the more 
intelligent portion of the island popula- 
tion as to the procedure required for 
living comfortably among other people. 
Unfortunately, this social code might be 
excellent for island conditions but large- 
ly inapplicable to mainland requirements: 
wherefore the islander anticipating trans- 
fer to the more complex environment 
would need to seek preliminary instruc- 
tion in the etiquette prevailing in the 
new locality, as the alternative to some 
very painful experiences after his arrival. 
The situation of the deaf child is anal- 
ogous to that of the islander. In _ his 
home or school, certain customs, even 
customs of neglect, may be eminently 
satisfactory in promoting ease of living, 
but when school ceases to shelter and 
home no longer provides a refuge—both 
of which contingencies must, in the na- 
ture of things, come to pass in any 
normal span of life and order of men- 
tality—lack of preparation for the broad- 
er environment into which he is plunged 
may mean economic disaster and _per- 
sonal unhappiness eventuating in un- 
comprehending bitterness toward those 
about him. 


A few mental reservations may be 
made, of course, in considering social 
rules. Some years ago a caustic foreign 
comentator on “America,” meaning these 
United States, designated its inhabitants 
sheep, so uniformly devout did he find 
us in our urge to follow the fashion of 
the moment, so certainly did woe betide 
the wearer of a straw hat when his fel- 
lows had taken to felt, or the thinker 
of individual thoughts in a group given 
to standardized thinking. This, before 
the World War’s maturing aftermath, 
may have been just criticism of a coun- 
try still youthful, for none so rigidly 
adhere to the convention of the moment 
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as the young. It is well, therefore, in 
attempting to deal with social customs 
to distinguish between the basic, to which 
there necessarily must be conformity, 
and the non-essential, to which an _atti- 
tude of reasonable independence may 
be desirable. 


The Deaf Must Develop Special 
Graces 


It is not the purpose of this article 
to enter upon a discussion of the gen. 
eral rules of group living, with which 
we all need to be familiar, but rather to 
examine for a moment a few of the 
basic points on which deaf young peo- 
ple, because of their handicap, need spe- 
cial instruction—in which they definite- 
ly need to excel or are peculiarly liable 
to error. 

One of the most important, perhaps, is 
graciousness in the matter of communi- 
cation. The hearing world approaches 
the deaf person with timidity bern of 
fear of mutual embarrassment. So 
marked is this timidity that, in spite of 
the kindliest feelings and most genuine 
interest, many people tend to make an 
exit as quickly as possible when inad- 
vertently thrown into contact with one 
who is deaf. This is a situation in 
which the deaf person must evince sym- 
pathy and sense of humor. As a matter 
of courtesy he should promptly seek 
means of putting his new acquaintance 
at ease. Possessed of good speech and 
lip reading, he can at once explain that 
he is deaf and hopes that his friend will 
not mind repeating now and then, or 
asking to have something repeated. Such 
approach, accompanied by smiling eyes, 
is wonderfully soothing to the casual per- 
son making contact with a deaf man or 
woman for the first time: it gives the 
situation elements of interest that divest 
it of embarrassment. When speech and 
lip reading are not dependable, a tablet 
and pencil, small enough to be tucked 
into pocket or bag, and promptly pro- 
duced, constitute a special act of gra- 
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ciousness on the part of the deaf person. 
As a courtesy to hearing acquaintances 
who are timid or unadaptable during 
first contacts, this seems a very pleasing 
practice: if it becomes the habitual 
means of communication there is much 
to be said against it, for the challenge 
to make oneself understood through 
speech should never be ignored. Even 
detached words and sentences lead the 
way to normal relations with the world. 


Facial Expression 


In the matter of facial expression, also, 
there is need for care. In some parts of 
the world where climatic or other con- 
ditions make the struggle for existence 
hard, the friendly smile, the eyes alight, 
and other graces of expression are as rare 
as is their absence in more favored locual- 
ities. That they add to personal attraction 
when spontaneous, few will deny. Sev- 
eral factors contribute to immobility of 
expression in a deaf person. In the first 
place, the climate of his life, so to speak, 
is less hospitable than is that of a hear- 
ing person; necessarily it is more serious, 
for he has had to struggle—not for ex- 
istence perhaps, but for things that make 
existence worthwhile, language and com- 
munication with his fellows. Also, lack 
of hearing means lack of response to 
the manifold sounds of the world: 
sounds which cause a thousand fleeting 
tensions in the faces of those who hear. 
True, sensitiveness to vibration may be 
cultivated to the point of producing a 
somewhat similar effect in the case of 
the deaf person, but this is not always 
done. If there be habitual use of man- 
ual means of communication, the conse- 
quent disuse of the facial muscles causes 
a difference so marked that some ob- 
servers claim to be able to spot a “deaf- 
mute” at sight. The deaf youngster can 
be taught the courtesy of the face—the 
smile of greeting, the glow of gratitude, 
the query of proffered assistance, and so 
on. By example, by encouragement, even 
by dramatization of such expressions as 
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“Oh, thank you,” “How kind you are,” 
“I am so glad to see you,” “I am sorry 
that I can’t,” “Can I be of assistance,” 
and a multitude of others, until they be- 
come natural reactions, he can acquire 
one of the passports to the goodwill of 
his fellow men. 


Agreeable Small Talk 

Another point where the deaf young- 
ster needs help is in the matter, often 
mentioned, of response to casual re- 
marks. To greet a deaf boy or girl 
with a cheerful “It is cold this morning” 
and be rewarded with a stony stare is, 
to say the least of it, disconcerting. But 
without special preparation, what data 
has the child for replying? No ques- 
tion has been asked; why should he an- 
swer, he reasons. The fact that it is 
cold is obvious. He concludes that 
somebody, distinctly not himself, is a 
bit foolish, Yet among hearing people 
how many casual contacts are padded 
with trivialities such as weather remarks, 
to lend graciousness! It is very simple 
to teach the deaf youngster to expect the 
inconsequent—to reply with “Indeed it 
is” or “I like it: don’t you?” or any 
one of many equally inconsequent but 
cordial responses. There is real fun in 
learning to make the quick and appro- 
priate “come-back.” 

It often occurs that deaf boys and 
girls are courtesy personified to teachers 
and others to whom they are accustomed 
to look for leadership, but quite unre- 
sponsive to strangers or even to their 
families at home. The reason, perhaps, 
is connected with their isolation. At any 
rate, they need to be trained to answer 
a “Good morning” wherever it is en- 
countered, to open the door for the per- 
son without authority as graciously as 
for the Superintendent, and so on, if 
they are to prosper in a critical world. 


Noise! 
They need, also, great care in regard 
to noisiness. They have to be taught 
to move a chair, close a door, cross a 
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room, sit and rise, quietly. They have to 
be shown if they are ever to know that 
a firm grasp on a doorknob will prevent 
rattling, that a bolt can be slipped into 
place noiselessly, that they can walk 
without clattering, dragging heels or 
shuffling, that they can rap without thun- 
dering on the door, and so forth. 


Noiselessness at the table is of para- 
mount importance. A person can be 
pardoned for using the wrong fork, but 
never for smacking, swigging, swashing, 
rattling, belching, grunting and _ nose- 
blowing. Yet a deaf child has no way of 
knowing the revolting quality of these 
demonstrations unless he actually is 
taught. Their practice by others will 
never annoy him, so experience and ma- 
turity have nothing to offer him by way 
o1 helpful reactions. The dining rooms 
of his school and his home give him his 
only chance for training. 


Often, one of the most annoying ac- 
companiments of deafness is the inva- 
sion of privacy it may involve. A rap 
or bell unheard, and the visitor enters 
the room or home to seek the owner. 
In many cases the difficulty is overcome 
by means of electricity—a light flashes 
in response to pressure on a button or 
the turning of a switch. But this is pos- 
sible only for the fortunate few. Another 
awkwardness is found in the reverse of 
the picture—the deaf visitor has no way 
of knowing when the person behind the 
closed door bids him enter. Because the 
deaf child himself is intruded upon he 
often draws the justifiable conclusion 
that intrusion is all right: he needs 
scrupulous training in the one possible 
courtesy under the condition—rap or 
ring before entering. 


Another point on which he needs in- 
struction is the proper length for a call 
or visit. It is due to lack of very 
simple information that there come to 
pass such breaches of courtesy as the 
hours-long call and the months-long visit. 
How is he to know that it is always bet- 
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ter for one’s stay to be too brief than 
too long? 

In much the same category comes the 
writing of many and lengthy letters. 
The deaf youngster needs to be told that 
social correspondence is not supposed to 
attain lightning speed—that letters should 
not be answered immediately, and _ that 
having something to say is important. 
Respect for the Property of Others 

Another point of nicety arises in the 
use of other people’s property. The deaf 
youngster reared in the free and easy 
atmosphere of home or dormitory often 
helps himself to toilet articles without 
fault or criticism. It is a local custom 
which may even extend to clothing. But 
when thrown upon his own resources, 
among self-supporting people perhaps, 
his or her bland invasion of the quarters 
of others and appropriation of tooth 
paste, cosmetics, jewelry, garments and 
what not for which the owners have 
spent their earnings, assumes a different 
aspect. At best it is a rudeness that 
not infrequently results in a request to 
seek other living quarters: at worst it 
may bring charges of theft. Since these 
things happen, it would seem wise that 
the deaf child should be impressed with 
the sacredness of private property even 
to the point where borrowing of any 
kind is held undesirable. To learn to 
do without what we cannot afford or are 
too careless to provide harms none of us. 

Looking at other people’s mail, in- 
specting the writing another is engaged 
in, opening others’ dresser drawers, 
closets, desks, and so on, are habits 
that easily grow in the home or the 
dormitory. The deaf child will not know 
that they cannot be tolerated elsewhere 
unless he is taught, and home and school 
are the places where the lessons can be 
given early and effectively. These les- 
sons are vastly important. The guest 
who leaves the lavatory splashed and 
untidy, who makes unnecessary trouble 
by lack of consideration for the house- 
hold in which he or she visits, the person 
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who in personal cleanliness or in con- 
duct violates the thousand little under- 
standings that make for smooth living 
under any circumstances, is unpopular: 
but if he happens to be deaf his short- 
comings add a hundredfold to his handi- 
cap. 

For the general amenities in which the 
deaf adolescent is no more liable to err 
than his hearing brother, there are two 
little books which deserve a place in 
every home, dormitory and school libra- 
ry. “Etiquette Junior” and “Everyday 
Manners” were written for young people 
and have great appeal for the hungry- 
minded adolescent. The desire for this 
kind of information is well worth grati- 
fying, for, verily, manners have much 
to do with making the man. 


Is There Danger Ahead? 


In the swing away from older methods 
of discipline are we depriving children 
of wholesome opportunities to learn self- 
control and consideration for others? 

Under the above heading the Parents’ 
Magazine for July presented an article 
by Prof. Patty Smith Hill, Primary Edu- 
cation Department, Columbia University. 
While in no way decrying the beneficent 
changes wrought in child-rearing by the 
application of child psychology, the 
writer clearly answers “Yes” to the in- 
itial questions, and states why in thought- 
ful and stimulating fashion. The article 
should furnish guidance for many per- 
plexed parents. 





Day Schools 


By Este 


small. It is up to the parents and 
teachers to help him develop and 
to broaden his ideas of life. He reacts 
to emotion rather than to what he sees. 
We must try to help him be less sus- 
picious, broader in vision, happier in 
judgment, and more stable in his rela- 
tions with others. There must be mutual 
understanding and cooperation on the 
part of parent, teacher and child. 
Parents of day school pupils can play 
a big part in the education of their chil- 
dren. They can also help to establish 
a friendlier feeling between the deaf and 
the hearing. This, in my mind, is one of 
the merits of the day school. Deaf chil- 
dren who seldom associate with hearing 
children are inclined to be timid in a 
mixed group and go off by themselves, 
whereas those who live in a daily en- 
vironment of combined groups are more 
apt to adapt themselves to the world of 
the hearing. 
Day schools have student councils in 


T= world of the deaf child is very 


for the Deaf 


BENSING 


which the deaf children act as officers 
just as the hearing children do. Some 
of them act as monitors, and enjoy it. 
At the Smouse Opportunity School, our 
children are not segregated, nor are they 
made to feel that they are different from 
their hearing brothers and sisters; there- 
fore they find it easier to take part in 
outside social activities. 


Our classroom work is similar to that 
of the state schools, and teachers are re- 
quired to have the same qualifications. 
We have several vocational subjects in 
our curriculum, although the state school 
at Council Bluffs has more of a va- 
riety. If our children are capable of 
continuing their studies with the hearing, 
they will be placed in the regular high 
schools; if not, they should pursue their 
high school studies in the state school. 
We feel that our day schools offer splen- 
did opportunities for our boys and girls, 
and that regular cooperation between the 
day schools and the state residential 
schools should be maintained. 
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TEACHERS OF LIP READING 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
Miss Rose I. Davis, 
2030 South 11th Ave. 


CALIFORNIA 

Beverly Hills 
Mrs. D. Somers CLARKE, 
1457 North Beverly Drive 
Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore, 
519 North Elm Drive 

Los Angeles 
Miss Lucy Exta Case, 
See adv. on page 634 

San Francisco 


Miss Corauie N. KENFIELD, 
617 Shreve Bldg. 


COLORADO 
Denver 
Mrs. Matuitpa W. Situ, 
329 Colorado Blvd. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Miss Frances H. Downes, 
See adv. on page 634 
Miss Mary D. Suter, 
See adv. on page 634 
Miss Louise WIMSATT, 
See adv. on page 634 


FLORIDA 
Tampa 
Mrs. Mary E. STerFey, 
222 Lafayette Arcade 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
Miss EvizABETH KNOWLES, 
1161 Peachtree St. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY, 
See adv. on page 634 
IOWA 
Des Moines 
Miss ExizasetH I. RANKIN, 
See adv. on page 634 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Miss AvonpaLe N. Gorpon, 
See adv. on page 634 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Miss ANNA L. STAPLEs, 
Miss CLarRA ZIEGLER, 
See adv. on page 635 
W orcester 


Miss Grace Lancpon BELLows, 
442 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. Linpeuist, 
443 Andrus Bldg. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concorid, Manchester, Nashua 
Miss Mary G. Hearty, 
See adv. on page 634 


NEW YORK 
New York 
Miss Katuryn ALLING 
Miss Pautine RALLuI, 
See adv. on page 635 
Miss JANE B. WALKER, 
See adv. on page 635 


Port Jervis 
Mrs. W. S. FuLier, 
38 Hammond Street 
Syracuse 
Miss Exizasetu G. DeLany, 
See adv. on page 635 


OHIO 
Dayton 
Miss ExvizaAsetH Branp, 
206 Refiners’ Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, 
See adv. on page 628 
Pittsburgh 
Miss Emma B. KEssLer, 
74-76 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn. Ave. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
: Columbia 
Miss Lucy W. McCaucurin, 
See adv. on page 635 
Greenville 
Miss Vircin1A NEVILLE, 
12 Whitner Street. 


TENNESSEE 
Nashville 
Miss Mary Lou TaLitMan, 
2104 Dixie Place. 
Mrs. HowEtt WASHINGTON, 
See adv. on page 635 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Mrs. Estuer H. Rees, 
Civic Center, 149% Regent St. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Mrs. Lena McKerrat, 
See adv. on page 635 
CANADA—QUEBEC 
Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. Worcester, 
See adv. on page 635 
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Massachusetts State Fellowship Meeting 


ARCH 10, 1934, a meeting com- 
M posed of representatives of all 

the state leagues for the hard 
of hearing was held at Worcester, Mass. 
Problems of employment were discussed, 
methods of cooperation with other so- 
cial organizations were offered, and 
valuable papers were read concerning 
the work for juniors and for the hard 
of hearing child. 


A Debate on the Proper Handling of 
Employment Problems 


As the meeting was held soon after 
the nation wide employment survey of 
the deaf and the hard of hearing, the 
question of employment was a leading 
one, and the first number on the pro- 
gram was a debate between Mrs. Bessie 
Chamberlin of Worcester and Miss Agnes 
Allyn of Holyoke on the question 
whether the leagues for the hard of hear- 
ing should handle their own employ- 
ment problems. Mrs. Chamberlin took 
the affirmative side, stating as her opinion 
that employment should be a major proj- 
ect of every league. “We have proved 
that there are no others so capable of 
coping with and handling the many prob- 
lems of the hard of hearing, including 
employment, as our own group of 
workers—those who understand the psy- 
chology of our special group,” remarked 
Mrs. Chamberlin, and she quoted sev- 
eral case histories of hard of hearing 
persons who had not been given a fair 
chance by the regular employment agen- 
cies, but who were able to get and hold 
jobs when aided by persons who under- 
stood their needs. She suggested that 
the larger leagues employ trained em- 
































ployment workers to be stationed in 
cities and be responsible for the work in 
given districts, including the territory 
of the smaller leagues, whose members 
would help to support the various cen- 
ters. As an alternative, she proposed 
that all organizations in one state band 
together to form a central employment 
bureau from which field workers could 
cover sections of the state. 

Miss Allyn’s point of view was that 
the leagues should make use of existing 
employment agencies and_ rehabilitation 
centers and confine their efforts to es- 
tablishing a cooperative spirit and help- 
ing the representatives of these agenices 
to understand and deal with the hard of 
hearing. “The busy executive will find 
no time to see the social worker whose 
name he has never heard,” she said, 
“but he will find time to see the state 
rehabilitation agent .... Of what bene- 
fit is her knowledge of psychology and 
the problems of the hard of hearing if 
the league’s social worker fails to get 
beyond the gate of the executive’s outer 
office?” 

“We now have both state and federal 
bureaus legislatively interested in the re- 
habilitation of the handicapped,” she 
said. “We cannot experiment when time 
is precious ... . It is true that many 
department agents do not understand our 
problems. This, I believe, is largely 
due to the fact that the leagues have made 
no great effort to change conditions with 
which they are not satisfied.” 


The State Extension Service 


Mr. George F. E. Story, Worcester 
County Agricultural Agent, spoke on 
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making use of the state extension serv- 
ice. “By agreement, our work is pri- 
marily along the lines of agriculture, 
homemaking, and 4-H Club Work, but 
it has been our good fortune to be able 
to assist many lines of work which do 
not properly come under our jurisdic- 
tion . . .. Extension agents have con- 
tracts through their respective counties 
which can be very worthwhile in locating 
people you wish to reach and in finding 
ways of putting the services at your dis- 
posal in the communities. We urge you 
to get in touch with your local County 
Extension Service.” 


Courtesy in Organization Meetings 


“Courtesies that the Hard of Hearing 
Should Remember,” was the topic dis- 
cussed by Miss Mabel Earle, of Lynn. 
She offered pertinent suggestions to both 
the hearing and the hard of hearing who 
take part in organization meetings. The 
speaker should stand quietly and speak 
without unnecessary turning of the head. 
She should not wear a hat that shades 
the face. She should avoid dropping her 
voice at the end of sentences. Miss 
Earle suggested that a list of “Don’ts” 
be courteously submitted to speakers 
sufficiently in advance of the occasion 
to obviate self consciousness at the time. 
Her “Don'ts” for leagues are even more 
emphatic. 


“If we must combine business with an 
address, by all means make the busi- 
ness as brief as possible. If we make 
a speaker wait, we put him in a sec- 
ondary place, and considerably reduce 
the enthusiasm with which he will ad- 
dress us . . . . We should be careful 
always to give courteous attention to the 
presiding officer, or speaker at a meet- 
ing, and to the teacher at a lip reading 
practice class .... One of my friends 


. .. . found the program of the Federa- 
tion Conference at Chicago so interest- 
ing that she attended most of the sessions 
. . . . but though she has normal hearing 
she was generally obliged to use the ear- 
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phones in order to hear the addresses be- 
cause there was so much talking and con- 
fusion in the audience . .. . I think it is well 
for each of us to remember that we as 
hard of hearing persons are members of 
a minority group and that there is always 
a very human tendency to judge the whole 
of any such group... . by the shortcom- 
ings of any of its members.” 


For the Young People 


In discussing young people’s organiza- 
tions, Mrs. Caroline McGregor, of Boston, 
emphasized the need of the adolescent 
for some security to take the place of the 
social security provided in childhood by 
the home. For the young person with 
impaired hearing, this need is intensified, 
and there is the added need of economic 
security as well as emotional adjustment 
to a handicap. An organization for 
younger hard of hearing persons should 
take all these requirements into con- 
sideration. “Within the group the rela- 
tive needs should determine the balance 
between the social and educational ac- 
tivities. Some who are working hard all 
day come to a social group for relaxa- 
tion and recreation We often 
think of recreation as simply amusement 
but to recreate is first defined to give 
new life. Isn’t that exactly what we need 
—new energy and courage to meet the 
demands growing up? 

“Sometimes we say, ‘But we have such 
different interests!’ It is stimulating and 
helpful, in developing a common inter- 
est, to have lectures, music or entertain- 
ment from an outside source, but there 
is far more zest in doing some of these 
things for ourselves. Dramatics are 
especially good because they offer va- 
riety. . . . Furthermore, a play or skit, 
well done, makes a contribution to the 
whole organization. Informal discus- 
sions are good fun and sharpen the wits; 
we learn interesting facts and entrench 
our own ideas all the more firmly for 
having to defend them... . 

“In giving the club order and unity, 
the simplest form of organization seems 
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adequate and advisable. The junior 
group is assumed to be a part of a more 
highly organized league, so policies are 
already formed. There is only the need 
for a medium of group action.” 


Mrs. Norris Speaks in Behalf of 
the Federation 


Mrs. James F. Norris, President of 
the Federation, spoke briefly of the Fed- 
eration’s appreciation of and interest in 
the local organizations. She outlined 
the functions and purposes of the leagues, 
and emphasized especially the part that 
lip reading plays in the social readjust- 
ment of the individual and in all the 
league activities. “Every effort should 
be made in the leagues to preach the 
gospel of the value of lip reading.” 

Emphasizing the characteristics desir- 
able in persons who are working in be- 
half of the hard of hearing, Mrs. Norris 
said, “It is a pity when the very fine, un- 
selfish spirit of wanting to pass on to 
others something of what has come into 
our lives through lip reading and league 
work tends too much towards emotional- 
ism. Let us try to have associated with 
us people of calm and even temperament, 


‘people of thoughtful and studious mind 


who will mingle with our less thoughtful 
number. Let us learn to think before we 
act, to make our plans and then look at 
them and make sure that they are good 
plans, not merely something which we our- 
selves would like to do or see done. A 
bit of self discipline now and then does 
not hurt us. Humility in a great cause 
shows that we hold the cause for which 
we strive to be greater than ourselves.” 

Mrs. Norris also spoke on the work 
for the hard of hearing child, relating 
the history of the movement and describ- 
ing present developments. She said that 
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one important need just now is for at- 
tractive photographs to be used in pub- 
licity. 


The Hard of Hearing Child 


“Audiometer Testing and Hearing 
Clinics as Agencies to Prevent Deafness” 
were discussed by Dr. Harry Bancroft 
Goodspeed, of Worcester. Dr. Harold L. 
Babcock of Boston described the causes of 
impaired hearing in children and spoke en- 
couragingly of the progress being made in 
detection and treatment of these maladies. 

Miss Hazel F. Seal, Counsellor at the 
F. A. Junior High School, Newton, Mass., 
described the special education of the 
hard of hearing child as viewed from 
the standpoint of educational economy. 
Miss Ena Macnutt, the chairman of the 
Federation’s committee on the hard of 
hearing child, gave an encouraging re- 
port of the national outlook for the 
hard of hearing child. Portions of some 
of these talks, with the case histories re- 
lated, will be published in a later issue 
of the VotTa Review. 

Miss Nancy A. Trow, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Red Cross, Northampton, 
Mass., told what the Red Cross is doing 
for the hard of hearing child in her 
chapter district. Since 1929, the Chap- 
ter has owned an audiometer and has 
cooperated with school superintendents 
in giving hearing tests. 

The various speakers throughout the 
day demonstrated to an impressive de- 
gree what the hard of hearing in Massa- 
chusetts are accomplishing by means of 
close cooperation among individuals and 
organizations. During the discussion of 
employment at the morning session, Dr. 
Gordon Berry of Worcester told of the 
federal employment survey. Extracts from 
Dr. Berry’s paper follow. 
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The Employment Survey in Massachusetts 


By Gorpon Berry, M.D. 


HE Federal survey to determine 
possibilities of placement in public 
works and civil works for the deaf 
and hard of hearing was carried on in 
Massachusetts from three centers: Boston, 
Worcester and Northampton. It was my 
privilege to direct the Central Massachu- 
setts survey, which I did by persuading 
Mrs. Agnes Chamberlayne to be my 
chief field worker. She and six others 
worked for six weeks interviewing as 
many of the deaf and hard of hearing as 
they could find. 

The quoting of statistics is a dry pro- 
cess, but back of these figures are dy- 
namic human facts, some happy, some 
sad. 

1. Schedules have been secured from 
505 employes. What was the age of these 
people? The greatest number, 118, were 
between 40 and 50 years old, while the 
next two highest figures show 114 in the 
Sth decade and 101 between 60 and 70 
years of age. All but two were of the 
white race; 391 were native born, and 
114 foreign born. There were 329 men 
and only 176 women, even though we in- 
cluded the factories and teaching groups 
where women predominated greatly. Is 
this because the many jobs of being a 
housewife took a large number of wom- 
en away from our consideration, or is 
there some other reason? Certainly, in 
our leagues for the hard of hearing, the 
fair sex predominates. 

2. What of education? Two had none, 
244 had elementary training, 174 had 
been to high school, and 85 attended col- 
lege. As to special rehabilitation train- 
ing, only 16 say “yes,” while 489 have 
had no such help. 

3. You will naturally ask as to the de- 
gree of deafness. Four hundred and twenty 
three (84%) can understand loud speech 
without an earphone; 14 (3%) have to 
use an earphone to understand, and 68 


(13%) cannot hear speech at all. As to 
lip reading ability, 236 (47%) said that 
they had none at all, 154 (31%) report- 
ed very limited ability, and 114 (22%) 
thought they had enough skill to under- 
stand conversation. As 68 (13%) had 
attended some school for the deaf, this 
leaves 46 (9%) who acquired this lip 
reading ability in some other way. 

4. Now as to the employment of these 
people: 350 (69%) are employed, and 
155 (31%) are not employed, a ratio of 
better than 2 to 1. Of the 155 unem- 
ployed, 40 were working less than a year 
ago, while 13 had never been employed; 
leaving of those who might have been 
employed only 102 (20%) not working 
within the year. 

5. An interesting point is: how long 
these deaf and hard of hearing persons 
can hold a given position. Three hundred 
and fifty-seven have kept their present or 
most recent task for over three years, 
showing a consistent continuity in em- 
ployment. Nor is this interrupted part — 
time work, for 350 report their task as 
being permanent and full time. How 
much are these people getting in wages? 
Fifty-five get less than $10 a week; 135 
receive from $10 to $19; 137 receive $20 
to $29; 95 receive $30 to $49; and 53 
are being paid over $50 a week in these 
depression times. 

6. We asked these people to rate 
themselves as to their success in their 
given employment, and, where we were 
permitted, went back later to the em- 
ployer for his rating. The latter figures 
are not yet available, but on their own 
rating, 14 are “failing,” 46 are “getting 
by,” 127 are succeeding “fairly well,” 
and by far the greatest number, 305, are 
“succeeding very well.” What do they 
have to say about the handicap they 
themselves experience through their deaf- 
ness? Two hundred and twenty think 
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there is no handicap in their work; 182 
think it offers a slight hindrance, while 
100 consider their deafness a great hin- 
drance. It is easy to blame a physical 
handicap for one’s failure to get or keep 
a job, but only 17 out of the 155 unem- 
ployed gave their hearing defect as a 
reason. 

7. Lastly, what are the jobs in which 
so many are succeeding? Here is an- 
other interesting fact. There is almost no 
limit to what these people can do. We 
find the butcher, the baker, and the can- 
dle-stick maker in our list, which (with, I 
hope, the exception of the thief) literally 
runs through the gamut of rich man, poor 
man, beggar man, thief, doctor, lawyer, 
merchant, chief. A few trades like that 
of telephone operator we did not ap- 
proach. Read the list on one week’s re- 
port: baker, barber, bench worker, board- 
ing house keeper, boiler repairer, book- 
keeper, cabinet maker, carpenter, collec- 
tor, cook, director of physical education, 
draftsman, electrician, elevator operator, 
factory executive, farmer, foreman in ma- 
chine shop, gardener, hair dresser, house- 
worker, inspector, janitor, and so on 


through the alphabet. 
Statistical Summary 


A brief summary of these figures will 
make them clearer in our mind. Sixty 
per cent (350) are employed, and of the 
unemployed only 3 per cent of the total 
(17) blame their deafness. If we exclude 
the 13 who have never worked and in- 
clude all those who have had some regu- 
lar employment during the past year, 
only one-fifth were unemployed. The 
ratio is somewhat unreliable, however. 
The figures are too limited in scope 
to permit such manipulating. 

Most of those employed have contin- 
uous full time jobs which have lasted 
over the three years. Not counting 53 per- 
sons whose wage is over $50, the average 
is about $22 per week. Eighty-six per 
cent (432) rate themselves as succeeding 
at their jobs. Only 20 per cent (100) 
consider their deafness as a great hin- 
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drance in their work. Approximate ages 
range from 17 to 75 with an average of 
47 years. Excepting the 13 per cent (68) 
who attended schools for the deaf, 9 per 
cent (46) or relatively few, read the lips. 
Only 3 per cent (14) said they had to 


use an earphone to hear. (There doubt- 
less are some other users.) Their educa- 
tion ranged from grammar school to uni- 
versity. Three per cent (16) have had 
rehabilitation training. Roughly, the de- 
gree of deafness runs: hard of hearing, 
84 per cent (423); very hard of hearing, 
3 per cent (14); deaf, 13 per cent (68). 


General Comment 


What may we learn from such a sur- 
vey, how may we profit? There are many 
interesting points. It must, however, be 
remembered that the figures presented 
here are local. They should not be ac- 
cepted prematurely as indicative of what 
the survey as a whole will show. The 
analysis of 20,000 schedules is a much 
more complex matter. We can only wait 
expectantly until this larger task is com- 
pleted. Then we shall be able to com- 
pare the total results with those secured 
in each district. The following are some 
points we should consider: 

1. The very fact that this national 
survey has been conducted gives me cour- 
age and cheer. It means that the interests 
of this large group of physically handi- 
capped are being seriously and national- 
ly considered. 

2. This survey tells us that of these 
505 persons in and near Worcester, only 
16 per cent (83) are identified with some 
group of the deaf or hard of hearing; 
while 84 per cent (421) enjoy no such 
affiliation. Furthermore, it reminds us 
that, excepting 13 per cent trained in 
schools for the deaf, only 9 per cent can 
read the lips well enough to follow con- 
versation, and relatively few use ear- 
phones. One cannot avoid the conclusion 
that at least in Worcester the League for 
the Hard of Hearing is not reaching all 
those whom it is trying to serve. 

3. It suggests that each league shall 
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try to ally itself with these survey work- 
ers and secure from them names of 
employed and unemployed; of occupa- 
tions that the hard of hearing succeed 
in, and those they fail in; of employers 
that welcome such workers, that we may 
bless them and send them more; of em- 
ployers who do not wish hard of hearing 
employees, in order that we may change 
their viewpoint. One employer volun- 
teered the wholesome advice that the em- 
ployee should be alert, able to read and 
write, accurate and neat; and added that 
he preferred such deaf and hard of hear- 
ing employees. He had five or six and 
wanted more! 

4. This survey shows that these physi- 
cally handicapped can make good. We 
should find some way to point this out 
to the doubting employer. If we can 
place a hard of hearing employee in a 
shop or factory, this worker should real- 
ize that on him rests the welfare of suc- 
ceeding applicants as well as his own. 
He must make good. 

How can he make good? Of course, 
his deafness is a handicap. Is he going 
to give in to that? Is he going to offer 
it as an alibi for inefficiency, or is he go- 
ing to realize the rights of his employer 
and give him loyal service, heaped up 
and running over, from the rich store of 
attributes that a generous Providence has 
blessed him with? He can be neater, 
more accurate, more careful, more 
thoughtful of his employer’s interest, 
more industrious, more observant, more 
conscientious. The man with normal 
hearing has no monopoly of these at- 
tributes. 

One employer made a most valuable 
comment. He said: tell the employee to 
show that he has understood his instruc- 
tions correctly. Here he has touched us 
in a weak spot. We all sin here. We say, 
“Yes, yes,” and go on and do the wrong 
thing. Ten to one, such an answer from 
a hard of hearing person means he mis- 
understood. It is so important as to be 
essential that we repeat our verbal orders 
to be sure of them. It takes time, but 
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only so can the boss know we get it right. 
No employer minds a little extra time so 
spent as against the hazard and uncer- 
tainty of a half understood order. He 
knows we have impaired hearing, end 
will allow for that, but he cannot con- 
done bluffing or stupidity. 

5. This survey points out that there 
seems to be almost no limit to the type 
of job the hard of hearing can enter. The 
local record shows that 20 per cent found 
their handicap a “great hindrance.” But 
in spite of this handicap 68 per cent 
thought they were succeeding. Rather 
than hunt around for an easy task where 
the handicap will not be felt, the moral 
seems to be to specialize in that task 
where one’s enthusiasm and personality 
and natural ability can be best applied. 
If these be brought to bear ,they will far 
outweigh the impaired hearing handicap. 

6. I asked Mrs. Agnes Chamberlayne 
if she could give me any personal ob- 
servations as to the success attained and 
what handicap the deafness presented. 
I was much impressed with her reply. 
“In any given skilled trade, training and 
personality seem to carry the hard of 
hearing worker to above the average in 
that trade; lack of training and person- 
ality will carry the same worker below 
the average.” This seems significant. It 
is hot off the griddle, from a normally 
hearing, expert social service worker 
who has been spending six intensive 
weeks in the field. I hope it is true. We 
could profitably spend much time in 
analysis and argument. What a challenge 
this is! If true, the power to succeed is 
within ourselves, and it is our own fault 
if we fail. 


Conclusion 


Have we after all quite the right view- 
point? Having grouped ourselves toge- 
ther into leagues with a united front, are 
we perhaps facing our difficulties with the 
thought that we are pretty brave about 
it after all? Perhaps we are thinking the 
world really owes us a helping hand, we 


(Continued on page 631) 
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—Elfrieda Sylvester 


Four and a Half Senses 


By Harriet MontTAcuE 


famous “compensation” we _ read 

about, nor do I agree with my friend 
Mr. Ferrall that the hard of hearing are 
better, brighter, and more noteworthy in 
every respect than their brethren with 
two ears. Nevertheless, it cannot be de- 
nied that there are keen joys to be had 
from the exercise of four and a half or 
four and a quarter, or four and one 
one-hundredth senses; and it is quite 
possible that the missing fraction lends 
a keener edge to the compound fraction 
of enjoyment that is left. I concede so 
much to the optimists. 

At any rate, hard of hearing people 
get a lot of fun out of what they see, and 
they see a great many things that people 
don’t see who are distracted by sound. 
The list of pleasures to be achieved by 
merely keeping one’s eyes open is so 
long that it would quite swamp this is- 
sue of the Vo.tta Review if I attempted 
to compile it. And as for the other 
senses, while they perhaps have not been 
celebrated so frequently by the singers 
of the joys of deafness, they loom quite 
large when you start to count up the en- 
joyment they provide. 

During the past year, the Vota Re- 
vigw has published accounts of various 
hobbies that hard of hearing people have 
ridden: camping and tramping; collect- 
ing stamps and book plates; binding 
books and reading them; travelling over 
the world and back. The ones that have 
been published barely make a dent in 


| HAVE never taken much stock in that 


the vast bulk of the hobbies that might 
be written about. And in all these hob- 
bies, all the senses enter and share. 

Therefore, a recognition of the happi- 
ness to be had through exercising four _ 
and a half senses is just another way of 
analyzing our specific hobbies. Which is 
quite in line with current thought. There 
is a rather formidably organized national 
league whose acknowledged purpose is 
to tell us what to do with leisure time. 
And at the behest of 
this league a famous 
author has written a 
text book on hobbies. 
As he himself is hard 
of hearing, he offers 
living testimony to the 
fact that the state of 
being shorn of one sense makes the in- 
dividual fertile soil for the cultivation 
of the other four. Therefore, for a time, 
a department of the Votta Review will 
be devoted to the enlargement of this 
idea. 





Our sense of smell, perhaps, has be- 
come so rudimentary that we do not ob- 
tain so much excitement from it as did 
our primitive forbears, nor, indeed, do 
we use it very purposefully. In fact, I 
know several individuals who have led 
long and successful lives without ever 
being able to smell anything. But when 
you stop to think about it, there are odors 
so keenly pleasurable that you can re- 
member them for years, and by merely 
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shutting you eyes and thinking about 
them hard, you can recall the scenes they 
represent. The smell of heliotrope after 
rain; the scent of wild grape and wild 
honeysuckle in the spring; the aroma of 
coffee boiling over a camp fire; the smell 
of drying sea weed; the smell of apples 
on a hot August afternoon. And there 
are the odors that are inherent in places. 
If I were whirled around the earth in 
a plane and then set down blindfold in 
a Maine village, 1 should know at once 
where I was by the smell of wood fires— 
especially if it happened to be winter 
and early in the morning. And if the ship 
set me down in a New Mexican village, I 
would recognize the combined smell of 
greasewood and sand and adobe. A salt 
breath from the sea can bring such recol- 
lections of boats and sails and surf and 
rocks and ocean voyages that it makes 
your heart turn over within you. And 
the scent of pine trees can make you 
wonder why you waste your life in towns. 


Once we start to analyzing them, there 
is no doubt that most of us have choice 
lists of smells which, if set down in full, 
would give a pretty good cross sectional 
view of our life experiences and our 
personal tastes. 

“Different folks ’as different hopin- 
ions, 

Some likes horchids and some likes 
hinions.” 


Which brings me naturally to the sense 
of taste. When we were dallying in the 
editorial sanctum with this idea of four- 
and-a-half senses, I announced joyfully, 
“T’ll write about food.” 

“Nobody is interest- 
ed in food,” said the 
boss. 

“Woman,” said I, 
“would you deny the 
primary instincts of 
man?” 

“I mean that no- 
body is interested in 
thinking or reading about it, except the 
people who want recipes.” 
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To which my only reply was, “Hmph!” 

There are a good many persons who 
dislike to cook, and many housewives de- 
test going to market, but just as many 
others, all the way from Schumann-Heink 
to Kathleen Norris, are never so happy as 
when they are fussing over a salad bowl 
or a stove. And even those who do not 
enjoy preparing food get unlimited satis- 
faction from eating it. They talk enough 
about it in daily conversation, so why not 
in print? 

As for feeling, we may have to stir 
around a bit among our sensuous enjoy- 
ments to obtain data, especially if we are 
to avoid the obvious field of the emo- 
tions, but once you get started you re- 
member many things it is a joy merely 
to feel: babies, velvet, rippling water, 
kittens, finely finished wood, a soft ball 
of wool. And we others have a highly 
developed sense of feeling, which warns 
of approaching presences and which often 
will convey a message. We do not share 
with small deaf children the highly sen- 
sitized response to vibration which en- 
ables them, after training, to understand 
speech through the mere touch of a small 
hand on a speaker’s face, but we can train 
our sense of feeling to tell us when an- 
other person in the room wants to speak 
to us, so that we look up at the tap of 
a foot. And there are other ways in 
which vibration is of help to us. 

So much for the 
four more or less well 
developed senses. As 
for the impaired one, 
it offers enjoyments 
that are truly amazing 
at times, and infinitely 
worth recording. I 
know a gentleman in 
Vancouver who can- 
not hear the conversation of persons in 
the same room with him, but who has 
heard King George give a New Year's 
greeting to his people across the At- 
lantic, and who has heard the voice. of 
Big Ben ring half around the globe. 
And there are some of us who, not hav- 
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ing heard for years, have suddenly been 
able, by virtue of the magic of electric- 
ity, to hear music and plays and the 
voices of our friends. 

Somebody in the Federation’s Every- 
where League recently started a game 
called “Heaven and Hell.” The idea was 
to put down in separate columns all the 
things we liked or didn’t like, and which 
therefore caused small heavens or hells 
in our individual consciousness. The lists 
would run something like this: 


Heaven 

The surf at Marblehead or Monterey. 

The sight of a schooner in full sail coming 
around the bend of an island. 

When the dentist says, “That’s all.” 

Amber beads against brown velvet. 

Honeydew melon for breakfast. 

Discovering Shelley for myself when I was 
seventeen. 

The last music I heard—An aria from “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” on a cello. 

When my debts are all paid. 

The lights of Philadelphia seen from a plane 
at night. 

Sunrise in the desert. 

Harlem on Easter Sunday from the top of 
a bus. 

Getting a check from an editor. 

Hell 

Split infinitives. 

“Due to” and “intriguing.” 

The squeak of a slate pencil. (Haven’t heard 
it since I was seven, but I can hear it still.) 

Parsnips. 

Liver and bacon. Or liver without bacon. 
Or bacon without liver. 

High heeled shoes. (Wearing them. I don’t 
= looking at them.) 


Ss. 

Jails. 

Typing filing cards. 

Buying a hat. 

Walking on an icy sidewalk. 

Waiting in the lobby for the person who 
has the theatre tickets and is late. 

Edgar Guest. 

This is just a game, of course, but it 
is apropos when we are talking about the 
famous four-and-a-half. In the Vota 
REVIEW, our contributors will undoubted- 
ly tell us more about the things they like 
than the ones they dislike. And, just to 


start the ball rolling, I shall discuss: 


Going Places at Home 
When I look back over the times I call 
my best ones, they seem all to have been 
associated with going somewhere. A good 
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friend of mine once said of me that my 
chief characteristic was wanting to be 
somewhere else. Possibly my parents 
started me too early on the long trail. 
One of my very earliest recollections is of 
packing my doll’s trunk in order to move 
it from Council Bluffs to Kansas City. 


And I could not have 
been more than six or 
seven when it was a 
customary thing for my 
father, a railroad man, 
to put me on a train 
with nothing in the way 
of a ticket except a card 
with his name scribbled 
on it, and send me to 
St. Joe or Leavenworth or Atchison, or any 
of the other towns in which lived the rela- 
tives I was to visit—visiting being com- 
mon among my kin. 

These habits have persisted, and I still 
love to go places, afoot, in boats, by car 
or wagon or train or plane. During the 
intervals of holding down a job, or being 
held down by a job, as you choose to ex- 
press it, I still manage to get around 
quite a bit. This summer, for instance, I 
landed on the coast of Africa while still 
remaining in Washington, D. C. 

It happened this way. One of my 
friends here in Washington is even more 
experienced a nomad than I am myself. 
He has perfected his vagabondage, put a 
sharp point on it and worked it out by 
rule and line and plane. Having a gift 
for using his hands, he achieved the im- 
possible with an abandoned motor bus 
by slicing it in half and making it into 
a really delightful and convenient “trail 
er,” which he hitches to a car when the 
spirit moves him to live somewhere else. 
The trailer has everything conceivable 
in it from an ice box to a dark room for 
developing photographs, and its impedi- 
menta include hammocks, striped awn- 
ings, folding easy chairs, and a table 
that will accommodate any number from 
two to sixteen. 

He set a date to entertain a party of 
friends, members of the Washington 
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League for the Hard of Hearing, his trail- 
er at the time being parked at the Wash- 
ington tourist camp. However, the party 
was delayed, and on the day set for it, 
his two weeks’ tenure of occupancy in 
the tourist camp had expired. He started 
out early the day of the party to find a 
camping place which would be accessible 
for his invited guests. This was decided 
for him by the sudden 
blowout of one of the 
trailer tires—a_ por- 
tentous matter — and 
he had to camp where 
the blowout occurred, 
which happened to be 
just opposite one of 
the entrances to the / 
Navy Yard. There is — 

a triangular plot of _ | 
grass there, with some \ 
big trees on it, and a ~ Mail Wi 
vacant lot beyond. It happens to be in 
the very heart of one of Washington’s 
black belts. 

I was the last “pick up” of the group 
of invitees, and we all piled gaily into a 
car to set forth, as I supposed, for the 
tourist camp. I had been in tourist camps 
all the way from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, so they were no novelty to me. 
What was my astonishment when we drew 
up at what seemed, instead, a colored 
camp meeting. 

There was the trailer, indeed, just as 
described, glorified with striped awnings 
and surrounded by the easy chairs, the 
hammock, the tables, and the aura of 
travelled comfort. But in chairs, in ham- 
mock, on and under the table were nine- 
teen pickaninnies (I counted them), and 
around the edges of the plot of grass were 
adolescent black boys and girls, and 
along the sidewalk and even out in the 
street were older people, all colored, and 
all pausing to see what was going on. 

I admired from the bottom of my heart 
the easy nonchalance with which my 
friend of the trailer shooed the babies 
away, waved back the adolescents, and 
exchanged un-class-conscious greetings 
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with the adults. My own sensations were 
those of acute embarrassment, and _ the 
one thought that snobbishly intruded it- 
self was, “Thank heaven Colonel B. is in 
China.” For I had dined and teaed 
more than once at the home of the Com.- 
mandant of Marines, and whenever a car 
full of officers went past us and I thought 
that any minute some of them might stop 
and tell us to move 
along, I was grateful 
that the officers I knew 
were on the other side 
of the Pacific. 

There was embar- 
rassment, too, in be- 
ing so much the center 
of attraction. In all 
47! my travels and all my 
pitching my tent be- 
side the road, I had 
never dined in the 
midst of quite so much publicity. But 
then, as I began to reason to myself, 
this reluctance, too, was disproportionate; 
for had I not eaten happily on the side- 
walk in front of the Brevoort, staring at 
and stared at by the passers along Fifth 
Avenue? 

My snobbery died a quick death in 
growing enjoyment of the scene. The 
older colored people soon drifted about 
their business, but the children stayed to 
enter into the occasion. They brought 


A. 
Pa p We 


wood for a fire, carried pails of water, 
helped passionately to convey food and 
utensils from the trailer to the table and 
back. They fought good naturedly for the 


privilege of carry- 
ing every cup and 
spoon. One of them, 
poking about inside 
the trailer, found a 
white coat and pro- 
ceeded to get him- 
self up as a butler. 
As the rest of his 
costume consisted 
of the frayed trunks 
of a bathing suit, 

(Continued on page 629) 
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The Hard of Hearing Child in the 
Parochial Schoo! 


By Fiorence A. WATERS 


ACK IN 1924 when the Federation, 
B in creating a Committee on Hard 

of Hearing Children, made its 
first organized effort in behalf of children 
and the prevention of deafness, seed was 
sown that has borne fruit of the self-sow- 
ing variety, and the result is making 
itself felt throughout the country. 

One of the more recent developments 
is the offering of a course in lip reading 
by the Saint Paul Diocesan Teachers’ 
College, which is, perhaps, the first in- 
stitution of its kind to incorporate this 
course in its teacher training curriculum. 
The ultimate beneficiaries will be the 
hard of hearing children in the parochial 
schools of the Northwest. 

The Reverend James A. Byrnes, Super- 
intendent of Parochial Schools of the 
Archdiocese of Saint Paul, instinctively 
grasped the import of the work of the 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing in its stupendous 
program for the early detection and pre- 
vention of deafness and the educational 
compensations for the incurably deaf- 
ened children in the public schools. 
Realizing with keen insight that here 
was a problem that might be duplicated 
in the parochial schools of the country, 
Father Byrnes immediately set to work 
to verify this supposition within the con- 
fines of his jurisdiction. Needless to say 
his plans received the blessing and sym- 
pathetic endorsement of His Excellency, 
the Most Reverend John G. Murray. 

The Archdiocese of Saint Paul num- 
bers 119 parish and private grade schools 
with a total enrollment of 31,743. Here 
was a field rich in possibilities for 
alleviation of childhood suffering when 
Father Byrnes began his investigations 
with audiometric tests in February, 1934. 





The results shown in the first school 
visited amply justified the expenditure of 
time and effort already made in studying 
the work and aims of the Federation and 
of those otologists who have so nobly 
allied themselves with the cause of the 
hard of hearing, the country over.* 
Seven hundred and twenty children in 
this school were given screening tests and 
of these, 353 were retested individually 
with the result that medical care was 
sought for 131 children. Reports from 
doctors have been received for about 
one-third of this number and it is hoped 
that promises for the summer vacation 
will result in a medical report on every 
child for whom an examination was 
sought. 

At the close of the school year about 
4,000 parochial school children had been 
tested and those found with apparently 
defective hearing ranged from four per 
cent in the better districts to fifteen per 
cent in the poorer districts. Thus did 
this work, which threatens to assume 
gigantic proportions, get under way. 

The next logical step was to demon- 
strate to the teaching Sisterhoods the 
existence and needs of the hard of hear- 
ing child, and this we have succeeded in 
doing during the summer course at the 
Saint Paul Diocesan Teachers’ College 
to a class enrollment of twenty-eight, not 
to mention the many interested nuns who 
visited the class daily. It is in the hands 
of these teaching Sisters that Father 
Byrnes plans to place the future welfare 
of the hard of hearing children in the 
Catholic grade schools of the Archdiocese. 

Owing to its shortness of duration this 
Teachers’ College summer course was 





*Special mention should be given to Doctor 
Horace Newhart and Miss Betty Wright who so 
ably discussed the problem with Father Byrnes. 
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not, in the strict sense of the word, a 
normal course;—rather, a general intro- 
duction to the whole broad subject of 
deafness in all its phases and its com- 
pensatory educational possibilities. The 
many interested Sisters are urged to con- 
tinue their studies through continued 
contact with the College or through cor- 
respondence throughout the school year, 
if leave of absence from the classroom is 
not feasible. 

The course, as given this summer, was 
divided first into three major parts, cover- 
ing the problems of the hard of hearing 
child, deafness in general, and lip read- 
ing. Each of these was subdivided into 
its many kindred phases. The first of 
two fifty-minute periods each day was 
devoted to discussion of the problems of 
the hard of hearing child and deafness 
in general, these coming under sub-divi- 
sion headings as follows: 

The Deaf Child vs. The Hard of Hearing 

Child 
Classification of Hard of Hearing Chil- 

dren 
The Question of Segregation 
Finding the Hard of Hearing Child 
Various Methods of Testing Hearing 
The Audiometer, The Unit of Measure- 

ment, The Audiogram 
What Constitutes Hardness of Hearing? 
Conditions that Indicate the Need of Lip 

Reading 
Anatomy of the Ear 
Causation of Deafness in Childhood 
Hygiene of the Ear, Nose and Throat 
Education of Parents 
Adjustment in Classroom 
Vocational Guidance 
Psychology of Deafness 
Behavior Problems Created by Deafness 

The second fifty-minute period turned 
directly to lip reading—its history and a 
complete description of the various meth- 
ods from which modern methods have 
emanated. The by-products of lip read- 
ing and its instrumentality in character 
training of special value to the hard of 
hearing were given prominent place. 
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Emphasis was laid on the several per- 
sonal characteristics desirable in the 
teacher. General rules for the correct 
presentation of the lessons were discussed 
in detail as were those for the selection 
of material. 

What may be an original note crept in 
when discussion was taken up of the 
by-products of the lip reading class fa- 
vorable to the teacher, that is, the sev- 
eral ways in which her teaching skill 
and general culture may be added to 
through this specialty. Should this state- 
ment call for further explanation the 
following are the general ideas referred 
to: 

The necessity of smooth delivery of 
sentences should gradually do away with 
all halting speech; care in the tongue 
and lip movements for every syllable 
should develop habitually careful enun- 
ciation; the frequently necessary repeti- 
tion of sentences with rapid change in 
wording to clarify the thought, and the 
occasional need to discard a word sud- 
denly for its more visible synonym 
without interrupting the flow of the sen- 
tence should give power to juggle the 
English language until it becomes a ready 
tool for all occasions; the constant seek- 
ing for material that covers all the re- 
quirements of the day’s lesson as well as 
its by-products forces analytical weighing 
and judging of ideas and printed matter 
that prove to be true test of mental 
capacity. 

Lip reading lessons were presented to 
the Sisters daily, following the Miiller- 
Walle or Bruhn and Nitchie methods as 
well as that of Stowell, Samuelson and 
Lehman. The method of presentation 
used by Olive Whildin and Agatha Scally 
was also demonstrated. From a closer 
study of these a combined method was 
suggested and will eventually be worked 
out in each order of nuns. 

As no lip reading classes of parochial 
school children are yet available, the 
only demonstration classes held during 
this short course were with children 
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REV. JAMES A. BYRNES AND MISS FLORENCE A. WATERS DEMONSTRATING A GROUP 
HEARING AID TO A CLASS OF NORMALLY HEARING NUNS. 


whose hearing difficulties have just been 
discovered and to whom were given dem- 
onstration lessons for beginners. 


The following four charts or exhibits 
were used for general display, all on 
cardboard 20 by 24 inches: an audio- 
gram 16 by 20 inches on which is 
charted the hearing loss of a particular 
child whose trouble had not been de- 
tected previous to the audiometric test 
in the school; a cross-section of the 
outer, middle and inner ear on which 
are traced the paths of bone and air 
conduction of sound; a list of the names 
of the persons who are prominent today 
in the work of finding, treating and 
teaching hard of hearing children; and 
on the fourth chart an outline which 
traces the entire program and shows the 
aims of the Teachers’ College course to- 
ward the ultimate goal, the social ad- 
justment of the hard of hearing child. 
Incidentally, it was this last mentioned 
chart which attracted most attention. 


Among the attractions offered the en- 
tire enrollment of some three hundred 
nuns was the film “How We Hear and 
How We Speak” sent from the Federa- 
tion offices through the courteous at- 
tention of Miss Betty Wright. The edu- 
cational value of this film was highly 
appreciated. 

The beginning, small as it is, has been 
made. Much remains to be done, but, 
thanks to the clear understanding of the 
needs of this class of handicapped chil- 
dren by Father Byrnes, the outlook is 
bright, at least for the parochial schools 
of the Archdiocese of St. Paul. That 
other parochial school superintendents 
are becoming aware of the problem and 
the possibilities for its solution is evi- 
dent from the attention being focused 
upon the Saint Paul activities from other’ 
parts of the country. Only those of us 
who know this handicap for what it is 
can fully realize what this may mean 


(Continued on page 634) 
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They Bought a Club House 


’ ‘HE Long Beach League for the 
Hard of Hearing has been, since 
last December, in possession and 

occupancy of a fine club house, a six 
room bungalow, well located and more 
than adequate for the collective needs of 
the membership. The acquisition and 
the consequent stimulus to league activity 
is an excellent example of what may be 
accomplished by hard work and con- 
tinuous effort in a definite direction. 

The league was founded in 1922. In 
1925 there were thirty-eight paid up 
members. During that year an article 
was added to the by-laws: “There shall 
be created a ‘special building fund,’ to 
which may be applied all such sums 
as the league may, from time to time, 
designate. No money shall be withdrawn 
from this fund except on recommenda- 
tion of the executive board, approved by 
a majority of the members present at 
a regular meeting. Previous notice shall 
have been given all members of such 
proposed withdrawal.” 

During this same year of 1925, $105, 
earned by the club bazaar, was put into 
a bond and set aside as a nucleus of the 
building fund. Each year this sum was 
increased, by means of bazaars, rum- 





mage sales, and interest on stock and 


‘savings, as well as all cash not needed 


for current expenses. 

In the fall of 1933, the attention of the 
league was called to a six room house 
which might be bought at an unusually 
low price. The house was conveniently 
located in a residence district zoned for 
business. It was on a corner lot, 40 by 
90 feet, with both streets and alley paved. 
The price offered was a bargain, being 
about half that at which the house had 
been valued two years previously. 

The league voted to convert its cor- 
poration stock into cash, and to in- 
crease the sum by several life member- 
ships which were taken out at the time 
by generous members. The cash paid 
amounted to about one-fourth of the 
price asked for the building. The league 
assumed a trust deed for half the price, 
and gave a second trust deed for the re- 
maining one-fourth. This second trust 
deed has since been paid off in monthly 
installments. The members hope to have 
the first mortgage taken up by some- 
one who will permit them to pay it off 
in small payments. 

The house was furnished at almost no 


(Continued on page 632) 
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Letters to the Editor 


From a Hard of Hearing Enthusiast 


a constant reader of Volta Bureau 

publications. As I read the August 
Votta REVIEW, it seemed to me that it 
was the best single magazine issue put out 
by you. Being hard of hearing, I am in- 
terested particularly in the Auditory Out- 
look department. This number was brim- 
ming with accounts of what the deafened 
are doing—no philosophy, no theories, 
but actual accomplishments. 

The diversified interests of your hard 
of hearing contributors spur one on to 
achievement. If they can put deafness 
so far behind them, so can others. We 
need more and more stories of this kind 
from life. They entertain, instruct and 
at the same time they preach glorious 
sermons in a subtle way. 

I was greatly impressed with the thor- 
ough, systematic way in which Miss Wal- 
ter has delved into the history of dolls 
and the faithfulness. with which she is 
reproducing old costumes. She should 
establish a wide reputation and a paying 
business. 

Mrs. Chambless spoke of the inspira- 
tion she receives from her lip reading 
pupils. I receive the same from your 
contributors. 

May the Votta REVIEW grow and 
flourish!—ANNE CLARK. 


are the past fifteen years I have been 


From a Teacher 


Forced by a sick headache to stay 
home from church, I rallied and picked 
up my Votta Review. I always have 
to steel myself, when my copy comes, to 
leave it until I can read it through at 
one sitting; and I always want to com- 
ment on things as I read. 

May I say how much I think the maga- 
zine has improved in recent years—in 
regard to practicability and general use- 
fulness. “The Teacher Across the Hall” 


is able to say in print what many of us 





MRS. LEOLA GRATZ AND HER SON 


think. I wonder if others understand the 
help the magazine brings to the teacher 
of the deaf who is alone in her work in 
her locality. I should like to meet the 
Teacher Across the Hall. She did exactly 
the right thing in the matter of “Roy” 
whom she describes in the May issue. 
Haven’t we all experienced the child who 
knows teacher will provide pencils, paper 
and other things? Once when I stood for 
the first time before a group of ninth 
and eleventh grade pupils on the first 
day of school, one of them asked, “What 
will you give us for Christmas?” 

And “Cotton Wool,” the article in 
Home and School. There is another 
problem that is legion—the too helpful 
mother. One mother, on entering her 
child, told me of his terrible struggle for 
life in his first few years, and said, “I’ve 
done everything for him but breathe.” 
So, when John wanted his coat held, his 
cap put on, his book opened for him at 
the right place, teacher had to tell him 
she couldn’t do all that for him. And 
dear, blessed, sweet natured John has 
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grown to be very self reliant, in spite 
of some set backs during vacations and 
week ends at home. 

The “Helps with Reading,” also in 
“Teacher” in the May issue, are so good. 
They are full of usable ideas, and I guar- 
antee that they will be used in one 
school at least. I liked Miss Buell’s ar- 
ticles on language work. She gives you 
real situations in the class room, not 
theories. 

My son also reads the Votta REVIEW 
regularly. He is in Junior High School 
now and doing all his work with hear- 
ing pupils except that he comes into the 
class for the deaf for his English. He is 
a Boy Scout, and last summer camped 
ten days with the Scouts without anyone 
at hand who had been trained to under- 
stand the deaf. He has asked me about 
taking Latin, and I was glad to know 
about Tad Chapman and his Latin work. 
My boy will certainly read that article! 

I’m curious about the Mid-West super- 
intendent “Teacher” mentions in the May 
issue. I wish you would satisfy our 
curiosity so we can all apply for posi- 
tions there next year!—LEoLa Gratz. 


Miss Quinn Replies 
Dear Miss TIMBERLAKE: 


I have been much pleased and _inter- 
ested by the comments brought forth by 
my paper “A Comparison of Deaf and 
Hearing Children.” 

As is usually the case in discussions 
at long range, there have been a great 
many misunderstandings and _ misinter- 
pretations and I feel that an agreement 
in many ways would be arrived at if I 
might discuss with my critics personally 
the points which I probably failed to 
make clear. 


Mrs. Moore’s comments were especially 
pertinent and I think she perhaps more 
nearly than the others had grasped my 
point of view, though all seemed to have 
misinterpreted my reference to “special 
methods” and possibly I should have 
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made my statement a bit clearer if, in. 
stead, I had said that more time is re. 
quired in using the same methods. | 
certainly hope that it did not occur to 
any one that I referred to signs or 
finger spelling as naturally our work is 
purely oral and while signs are used 
outside school or on the play grounds, 
they are entirely eliminated from the 
classroom. 

Mrs. Moore in quoting Miss Yale, I 
think, sums up the matter in a nut shell: 
“Other things being equal whatever is 
good for a hearing child is good for a 
deaf child if due provision is made for 
his deafness.” 


Mrs. Gratz speaks of some of her deaf 
pupils taking “such subjects as art, writ- 
ing, spelling, physical education and 
arithmetic with hearing pupils.” Natu- 
rally this might easily be done by pupils 
in any school but where is the advan- 
tage? She also says that “occasionally 
where the child is very bright he recites 
with the regular classes.” We all know 
pupils who could do that. Again: 
“Some extra time is needed to prepare 
them (the children) for the vocabulary 
of the text books.” She speaks of her 
own deafened son “who is taking regular 
junior high school work with the depart- 
mental teachers except for his English 
which he still has in the class for the 
deaf.” Why this “except?” 

I believe after all our conclusions have 
arrived at practically the same point. 
At least, if we were to discuss the subject 
personally, we should find that most of 
our opinions differed only through the 
cumbersome clothing of words. 

Miss Guilmartin evidently considers 
it an “old idea” that deaf children are 
not the peers of hearing children in 
every way and that because scientists have 
discovered that only five per cent of 
their number are totally deaf the group 
so designated should be almost incon- 
siderable. 


I have had a long and somewhat varied 
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experience in the education of the deaf 
and I am not unmindful of all that is 
being accomplished through research and 
enlightenment. However I was not speak- 
ing of what may be possible in the 
future but only of what we have accom- 
plished in the past and are doing at the 
present time. 

Miss Guilmartin also cites instances of 
deaf children taking part in the work 
of hearing children. There are I am 
sure in all schools pupils who are cap- 
able of carrying on certain exercises 
done by the hearing children but what 
is to be gained by sending them into a 
classroom with perhaps thirty or thirty- 
five hearing children under the charge 
of a teacher who knows nothing about 
deaf children and where they would 
either greatly retard the work of the class 
or else gain little themselves whereas 
they might remain with a group of eight 
or ten well graded pupils having com- 
mon needs and under the direction of a 
specially trained teacher who has the 
time to devote to each one and to see to 
it that he understands what it is all 
about? I am speaking, of course, of 
classes closely graded, such as we are 
able to have in a_ residential school. 
Personally I can’t conceive of making 
very satisfactory progress when from a 
class of twelve three are sent for a period 
into the sixth grade, one into the fourth, 
two into the third, three into the second 
and one into the first! Naturally in a 
class as unevenly graded as the one 
mentioned pupils are greatly handicapped 
and under such circumstances it might 
be advisable for them to try to gain 
something by being with hearing pupils. 
Obviously they would not be able to 
accomplish a great deal in the home 
room where the teacher was responsible 
for four different grades and obliged to 
teach each one separately. Miss Guil- 
martin tell only of the means employed. 
She fails to tell of the results or just 
what her standard of results is. 
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I might mention numberless cases 
which we have had in our own school 
who have come to us after graduating 
from the public schools and who have 
found it difficult to do the work of our 
senior class; and we are constantly re- 
ceiving pupils who have been instructed 
along the same lines as hearing children 
but who fail utterly to enter correspond- 
ing grades in our school as they have 
been given no dependable foundation. 

All this, of course, is beside the point 


as it must be remembered that I was 
speaking not of special cases—of the 
child who has some hearing or those who 
have had hearing—but of what we call 
the congenitally deaf child even though he 
may be proven to have a certain per- 
centage of hearing, for as yet nothing 
phenomenal has been accomplished 
through that modicum. Whatever may 
be done in the future, I believe that most 
of the foremost educators of the deaf 
will agree that until that “far off divine 
event” we shall still have to continue 
instructing this special group through 
methods adapted to their own needs and 
whether we like to admit it or not, shall 
still be obliged to lag behind the normal 
hearing child. 
Very sincerely, 
JOSEPHINE QUINN. 


From a Friend Across the Seas 


Your kind letter and generous parcel 
of literature is safely to hand by last 
mail. For your kindly interest and de- 
tailed information I am deeply grateful. 
Many times our Sisters who are teaching 
the deaf in various parts of the world 
have spoken to me of the splendid help 
given them by the Volta Bureau. Now I 
have concrete proof of the valuable as- 
sistance to be had for the mere asking, 
as well as of the gracious courtesy with 
which it is given. May God bless you 
in every way you can form a wish!— 
Sr. M. A., Dominican Convent, Mayfield, 
N. S. Wales. 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


By ANNA PINKERTON 


Witches and Monsters 


HAT creature is half woman 
W ont half fish? A mermaid. 

What bird is believed to rise 
from its own ashes when burned? The 
phoenix. 

What race of beings are half man and 
half horse? The centaurs. 

What supernatural being appears in 
the “Legend of Sleepy Hollow?” The 
headless horseman. 

What animal is a special pet of 
witches? A black cat. 

What serves as an aerial vehicle for 
witches? A broom stick. 

In what Shakespeare play are witches 
important characters? Macbeth. 

Who is the most famous witch in the 
Bible? The Witch of Endor. 

What American city was the scene of 
the witchcraft delusion? Salem, Mass. 

Were witches ever burned in America? 
No. 

In what book does the jinn appear? 
Arabian Nights. 

According to Shakespeare, who are 
king and queen of fairies? King Oberon 
and Queen Titania. 

According to Shakespeare, what fairy 
causes dreams? Queen Mab. 

Who is Puck? A mischievous fairy in 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

What fairy was supposed to be the 
sister of King Arthur? Morgan le Fay. 

Who was Merlin? A magician asso- 
ciated with King Arthur. 

What famous monster was half lion 
and half eagle? The griffin. 

What creature was of such terrible 
aspect that one glance turned the be- 
holder to stone? Medusa and her sisters 
the Gorgons. 

What creature forced each passerby to 


guess her riddle under pain of death if 
he failed? The sphinx. 


In what part of the world is Mumbo 
Jumbo feared? In Africa. 

What is a unicorn? A horselike ani- 
mal with one horn. 

What is a banshee? A supernatural be- 
ing supposed to give warning of an ap- 
proaching death. 

What creature differs from a man in 
appearance only in his sharp pointed 
ears? A faun. 

Where does the Lorelei live and what 
does she do? She is supposed to live on 
a rock in the Rhine and by her singing 
lure sailors to their destruction. 

What monster was supposed to have 
nine heads? A hydra. 

What was the Greek name for a nymph 
who inhabited a tree? A dryad. 

What supernatural beings spent their 
time singing to lure mariners to their 
destruction? The sirens. 

What race of beings are supposed to 
guard mines? Gnomes. 

What is a nix? A water sprite fond 
of mixing in the dances of mortals. 

What was the original meaning of 
vampire? A ghost supposed to wander 
about at night and suck the blood of 
sleeping persons. 

What was the belief concerning night- 
mare? It was believed to be a kind of 
goblin who sat upon a sleeper’s chest and 
produced bad dreams. 

What is a basilisk? A fabulous lizard 
or dragon whose breath or look was 
fatal. 

The appearance of what spectral ship 
was a bad omen for sailors? The Fly- 
ing Dutchman. 

To what country does the peri belong? 
To Persia. 

Thought She Knew 

An elderly man and woman were 
getting married at the country church. 
The groom was very deaf. When the 
clergyman read, “Wilt thou have this 
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woman to be thy wedded wife?” the old 
man did not hear and asked his bride, 
“What’s he say?” “He wants to know 
if you will have me for your wife?” she 
shouted in his ear. The old man looked 
surprised and exclaimed, “Why, sartinly, 
Mary, dear, didn’t I tell ye that last 
night?” 
London 

What is London’s most famous clock? 
Big Ben. 

Where is it? In the tower of the 
House of Parliament. 

Who lives at No. 10 Downing Street? 
The Prime Minister. 

What is the name of the king’s London 
house? Buckingham Palace. 

Who lives at York House? The Prince 
of Wales. ; 

Where are the crown jewels kept? In 
the tower of London. 

What is the popular name for yeomen 
of the guard? Beefeaters. 

What is known as Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street? Bank of England. 

What famous character of fiction lived 
on Baker Street? Sherlock Holmes. 

What does the Londoner call his sub- 
way? The underground. 

Where do the fishwives use notorious 
language? At Billingsgate fishmarket. 

What is the fashionable place for 
horseback riding? Rotten Row, Hyde 
Park. 

What spot is the center of London? 
Charing Cross. 

What class of people live in Mayfair? 
Fashionable. 

What class live in Limehouse? Chi- 
nese and sailors. 

What is Pall Mall? 
the clubs are located. 

How is it pronounced? Pell Mell. 

What building is called Old Bailey? 
Criminal Court of London. 

Is Westminster Abbey the same as 
Westminster Cathedral? No, the former 
is the Church of England, the latter is 
Catholic. 

In what building do the English bury 


The street where 
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their famous dead? Westminster Abbey. 

Who was Sir Christopher Wren? The 
architect of St. Paul’s and 31 other noted 
buildings. 

Where do the coronation ceremonies 
take place? Westminster Abbey. 

Who was a famous Lord Mayor of 
London? Dick Whittington. 

What famous statue is in Kensington 
Park? Peter Pan. 

What monument is guarded by four 
bronze lions? The Nelson column in 
Trafalgar Square. 

What is the name of London’s famous 
opera house? Covent Garden. 

For what is Fleet Street famous? For 
its newspaper offices. 

For what is Bond Street famous? For 
its shopping district. 

For what is Whitehall famous? For its 
government offices. 

What is the popular name for a police- 
man? Bobby, for Sir Robert Peel, who 
organized the police force. 

What is Piccadilly Circus? 
street intersection. 

What is meant by Scotland Yard? 
Police headquarters. 

What is the most famous 
bridges? London bridge. 

What is the cenotaph? It was erected 
in memory of all British war dead. 

What is the Church of England Cathe- 
dral? St. Paul’s. 

What river flows through the city? 
The Thames. 

Are London’s busses two-storied? Yes. 

What is meant by Temple Bar? It 
was once the gateway of the city. 

Happiness 

She attended so many dinners her di- 
gestion is ruined. 

She was constantly worried about this 
detail and that. 

Her nerves were worn to a frazzle from 
fitting on clothes, ordering clothes and 
arranging clothes. 

She could not sleep nights from worry 
lest something go wrong at the last mo- 
ment. 


A busy 


of the 
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She drove her family to distraction by 
her irritability and indecision. 

Her father complained that he could 
not get near the telephone and that he 
would be financially ruined. 

Her mother sometimes broke into un- 
accountable sobbing in her presence. 

Her brother said it was hell. 

She lost nine pounds in two weeks. 

Yet it was the happiest period in her 
life—for she was going to be married.— 


The Goblin. 


Short Story 


The friendship existing between Father 
Kelly and Rabbi Levi is proof against 
differences in race and religion. Each 
distinguished for his learning, his elo- 
quence and his wit, they often delight in 
chaffing each other. 

They were seated opposite each other 
at a banquet where some delicious ham 
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was served. Father Kelly made com. 
ments on its flavor. Presently he leaned 
forward and in a voice that carried far 
he addressed his friend: “Rabbi Levi, 
when are you going to become liberal 
enough to eat ham?” “At your wedding, 
Father Kelly,” retorted the rabbi. 


Circumstances Alter Cases 


A wealthy man who had been con- 
tributing rather frequently to a_ blind 
man who took his stand near his home, 
was very much surprised one morning 


to have the supposed blind man come up. 
to him, look him in the eye, and de 


mand the usual alms. 

“Why,” said the patron, “have you 
recovered your sight?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the beggar. “You 
see, sir, my dog died, and since I haven't 
the time to train another, I have become 
deaf and dumb.” 





Lift Up Thine Eyes 


By Axe F. ENQuIST 


O ye who dwell in silent worlds—awake 
To thrill thy soul with symphonies of sight; 
Eyes prove more faithful witnesses than ears 
And bring to you grand harmonies of light. 


Lift then thine eyes, for know that all things are 
Vibrations tuned to intellectual thought; 

It matters not the door through which they come 
If we but grasp the meanings that are brought. 


Sound only moves scant distance from its source, 
But light leaps forth in flight to distant stars; 
The vantage, then, is ours who train our sight 
To leap the voids of sound that formed our bars. 


The symbols carved by man in ages past 

Their message bring without a sound of voice; 
So we, who symbols read in living lips, 

May know their friendly message and rejoice. 
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A New Handbook of Deafness 


BREAKING OuT oF Prison. A Book for 
the Deaf and their Friends. By Mar- 
garet T. Monro. Methuen & Co., 36 
Essex Street W. C., London, England. 
This is an attractive little book, well 

written and capable. It is by an intel- 

ligent hard of hearing Englishwoman, 
who has studied her problem rationally, 
from both the philosophical and the prac- 
tical point of view, and offers her find- 
ings for the benefit of other hard of 
hearing persons and their friends. Par- 
ticularly their friends. Quite a number 
of pages are taken up with interpreting 
to the hearing the idiosyncracies engen- 
dered by defective ears and suggesting 
helpful ways in which they may be met 
without too much friction on either side. 

One’s first impression, perhaps, is that 

much of the advice and interpretation 
have been obviated by the remarkable 
social progress made by the hard of 
hearing during late years through their 
organization work and through the im- 
provements in hearing aids and lip read- 
ing instruction. But when one considers 
how much has to be learned anew by 
every person who faces deafness for the 
first time, as well as by those who face 
it with him, one accepts the need of a 
teliable handbook. And this one is re- 
liable. The suggestions for avoiding what 
she calls “lame doggery,” the hints to 
the deaf person’s family, telling them 
how to make conversation and other so- 
cial navigation easier for him, are often 
excellent. 


The chapters on 
lip reading, per- 
haps, offer more 
points for criticism 
than the rest of the 
volume. There is 
much here that is 
helpful, but some 
things are patently 
absurd. For in- 
stance, lip reading, 
according to the 
author, “offers a complete deliverance from 
the complex cloud of misery that deafness 
brings with it”! And the suggestions as to 
“helpful exaggeration”—one of the lip 
reading chapters is devoted to telling the 
lip reader’s friends how to talk to him. As 
a rule exaggerated speech is harder to 
make out, admits the author, but some- 
times it is helpful. She gives instances: 
“s. z. Smile slightly when pronouncing 
them. Their external characteristic is a 
lengthening of the lips, and the smile 
gives a useful little twitch back to the 
corners of the mouth.” It is impossible 
to read this and not imagine somebody’s 
conscientious husband driving his wife 
to frenzy and hopelessly muddling sen- 
tences for her by “smiling a little” when- 
ever he says a word with an s in it. 

But even the lip reading slips are small 
compared with the general value of the 
advice offered. Probably the best chap- 
ter is that “On Being Good Company for 
Oneself.” “Of all things that make for 


contentment,” she says, “skill has the 


(Continued on page 634) 
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She Held Her Own in a Spelling Bee 

Mary McCabe, of the Detroit Day 
School for the Deaf, established last 
spring an extraordinary record as a lip 
reader. Incidentally, she demonstrated 
an unusual ability to spell. In the 
Coliseum of the State Fair Grounds, Fri- 
day, May 11, sixty-three boys and girls, 
winners of local spelling contests, lined 
up before an audience of fifteen thou- 
sand who had assembled to witness the 
Detroit News Spelling Bee finals. The 
finals were the climax of a series of local 
contests, and the winner was to represent 
the state of Michigan at the national con- 
test in Washington. Of the sixty-three 
contestants, one was deaf. 

All the boys and girls were cham- 
pions of the respective districts. Mary 
McCabe, fourteen and severely deafened 
since infancy, was the champion of Dis- 
trict C. She had won her place in a hard 
fought battle against fourteen boys and 
girls with normal hearing. During this 
preliminary bee, thirteen of the contest- 
ants were quickly spelled down, and 
Mary was left to a duel with a thirteen 
year old eighth grade girl. The two 
girls spelled continuously for an hour 
and twenty minutes and Mary won on 
the word “corps.” The contestants were 
permitted to ask for a definition and a 
sentence demonstrating the use of the 
word in cases where they did not under- 
stand. This, of course, helped Mary. 

In the larger arena, also, Mary held 
her own by means of lip reading en- 
tirely. Although she is not totally deaf, 
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it is necessary that the speaker be close 
to her if she is to hear, and no effort 
was made throughout the contest to 
bring the sound to her ears. In fact, it 
would probably have been impossible to 
make her hear thus without disrupting 
the contest. When she was finally de- 
feated, it was her spelling that was at 
fault, and not her lip reading. She 
missed on the word “vivisection,” spell- 
ing it with an a—viva. 

A resounding cheer which echoed 
through the great hall and shook the 
platform on which she stood indicated 
that Mary had the sympathy and good 
will of the crowd. Her lip reading 
prowess had already been mentioned in 
the newspapers, and she was one of the 
favorites. 

The question had arisen as to whether 
she would be able to read strange lips 
without too great a strain and delay, and 
with consequent spelling errors that 
would not otherwise occur. Therefore, 
as sole concession, Mary’s teacher was 
allowed to appear as a special pronoun- 
cer, to re-pronounce words in case the 
child did not get the word from the off- 
cial pronouncer’s lips. Nevertheless, 
though her teacher was at hand to give 
her confidence, Mary turned to her for 
assistance only twice, although half a 
dozen different persons were giving out 
the words. 

Mary spelled her way creditably till 
toward the end of the contest. In re 
marking on her feat, Mr. Lee White, one 
of the editors of the Detroit News, 
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who was in charge of the contest, stated: 

“The strain of facing such a large 
crowd is not what it would be were it 
possible for everyone to hear all the pro- 
ceedings. The children quickly discov- 
ered that the audience could not get 
their spelling, and so ceased to be atten- 
tive to the crowd, except visually. This 
relieved them of self consciousness. The 
strain for Mary was much greater in the 
smaller district bee where, with an atten- 
tive audience, who could hear everything 
she said, she spelled for more than two 
hours against children with normal hear- 
ing. 





A Physician Considers the Hard of 
Hearing Child 

“Methods of Testing and Managment 

of the Deafened School Child” is the 

title of an article by Dr. Edmund Prince 


Fowler in the New England Journal of 


Medicine, August 23, 1934. It com- 
prises an address which Dr. Fowler de- 
livered at the annual meeting of the 
New England Otological Society in Feb- 
ruary. After describing the development 
of the audiometer and the method of ar- 
riving at the base line for normal hear- 
ing used in the audiograms, he urges 
the wisdom of periodic testing of school 
children. He decries “the defeatist atti- 
tude” of otologists “who hold that there 
is no use in examining children for deaf- 
ness, because those who contract de- 
ficient hearing from the diseases of child- 
hood either get well spontaneously or 
don’t.” “It can be definitely shown by 
repeated careful examinations and audio- 
metric tests that if properly managed, 
we can benefit over 60 per cent of all 
children who are sent to us from school 
. . Even if these surveys had not 
Reahted thousands of children, their 
usefulness from an educational stand- 
point would have been worth. while. 
They have called attention to the prob- 
lems of deafness as nothing else has 
succeeded in doing.” 
Dr. Fowler suggests specific methods 
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of examination and testing, especially 
the measurement of a patient’s air and 
bone conduction. He urges otologists to 
join in spreading the gospel of preven- 
tive otology. 





Interschool Typing Contest 

A contest among the pupils of the 
typewriting classes in schools for the 
deaf has been arranged by Mr. V. A. 
Becker of the Arizona School. Any 
residential schools may take part. The 
contest will be held each month of the 
school year, beginning in October. Any 
make of typewriter may be used. The 
Underwood tests will be given. These 
may be obtained without cost from Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Company, 342 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. In writing 
for the test sheets, it is necessary only 
to state how many copies are required 
each month, and they will be sent at the 
beginning of the month. For further 
information, address V. A. Becker, Ari- 
zona School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ari- 


zona. 





A Timely Comment 

The following note, written on a scrap 
of yellow paper by one delegate to an- 
other during the Conference of the Fed- 
eration in Washington, was picked up 
in the auditorium: 

“We have a Bible class for hard of 
hearing children. One father and mother 
have three children almost totally deaf- 
ened. They get the Votta Review. 
That is the way they raised the chil- 


dren.” 





Association Life Member Passes 


Mr. Henry D. Woods of West New- 
ton, Mass., since 1911 a life member of 
the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, died 
recently at his home. Mr. Woods was 
hard of hearing, and was greatly inter- 
ested in the work accomplished by the 
Association and the Federation. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at. five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual $10.00 











Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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Work of the Chicago Woman’s Aid 

A report which was issued in May by 
the Hearing Aids Committee of the Chi- 
cago Woman's Aid gives an account of 
the work accomplished by that organiza. 
tion in behalf of the deaf and hard of 
hearing. The Hearing Aids Committee, 
of which Mrs. Louis Pelton is chairman, 
met once a month, holding conferences 
with otologists, representatives of the 
Board of Education, principals and teach- 
ers. Two hearing aid programs were 
sponsored, one in October 1933 by the 
Chicago Woman’s Aid and one in March 
1934 by the Conference of Jewish Women, 

The club rooms of the organization 
were proffered for the use of lip reading 
classes and for meetings. The various 
lodges offered important services. 

A scholarship was awarded to the 
youngest child on record to enter a lip- 
reading class; an entire class of deaf 
children received clothing, food, and con- 
structive educational materials; a com- 
plete Sonotone group hearing aid was in- 
stalled at the Alexander Graham Bell 
School; under-privileged children attend- 
ing the oral classes for the deaf were 
escorted to medical clinics by members 
of one of the lodges. 

Because of requests on the part of 
members, head phones have been installed 
in several movie theatres. 

The Victory Work Shop supplied em- 
ployment for twenty-one unemployed 
deaf and hard of hearing young people. 
The articles made were displayed and 
sold by interested groups and:the funds 


secured turned over to the workers. 





New Features for School Life 

School Life, the monthly journal of 
the Federal Office of Education, will con- 
tain four additional pages each month, 
and will offer new features. There will 
be an Educator’s Bulletin Board, listing 
new visual aids, educational radio pro- 
grams, forthcoming meetings, new Gov- 
ernment publications, maps and films use- 
ful to teachers, etc. The Vocational Sum- 
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mary will offer notes and news of voca- 
tional education in agriculture, trade 
and industry, home economics, commer- 
cial subjects and rehabilitation. The 
School Reports will comprise news from 
state and city school systems. A new 
price for the journal has been announced: 
10 cents per copy, $1 per year for 10 
issues. 





The Deaf Are Safe Drivers 

With the growing agitation for the en- 
actment of legislation that will require 
all drivers of automobiles on the streets 
and highways of the state to be regularly 
licensed, there will come problems as 
to how certain classes can be protected 
in their rights to drive and yet be pre- 
vented from becoming menaces to the 
community. Obviously certain persons 
are handicapped in driving automobiles. 
They are those who may be lame in o1 
short of one arm, the deaf, and those 
with defective eyesight ... . 

Deaf persons do not present much of 
a problem. Nature seems to have given 
them an added ‘sense that permits the 
close knowledge of the presence of other 
automobiles. They are always unusually 
alert, and, in fact, according to the 
states in which licenses for drivers are 
required, they are about the safest of alli 
classes that operate machines. 

California requires only that deaf per- 
sons have full rear and side mirrors. 


—Miami Herald. 





Extract from a Letter from 
Johannesburg 

“Two lads were running in the street, 
and one of them who had normal hearing 
was run over. The mother of the boy 
who was deaf took the opportunity of 
warning him to exercise great care, but 
was astounded at being told that the 
other boy was stupid, as he had not 
heard the motor coming, implying that 
he—the deaf lad—had sensed the car 
coming and had avoided an accident 
intuitively.” 
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DIRECTORY 
OF 
LEAGUES FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE BALTIMORE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


3 East Centre Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE SPEECH READERS’ GUILD OF 
BOSTON, INC. ' 


See adv. on page 636 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 


THE MILWAUKEE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Suite 526-27, Marquette Bldg., 
709 N. llth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 636 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 636 


THE PROVIDENCE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Room 11, 42 Weybosset St., 
Providence, R. I. 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


2313 Ashland Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 636 
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BRINGS YOU THE BENEFITS 
OF THE TELEPHONE 


No Loncer need you be deprived of 
the convenience, the security and the 
pleasure which a telephone brings. 
The Bell Telephone Amplifier, shown 
above, makes it possible for most per- 
soné with impaired hearing to use the 
telephone as satisfactorily as those 
with normal hearing. A dial enables 
you to regulate the volume of sound 
to your particular requirements. The 
Business Office of your local Tele- 
phone Company will gladly give you 
a demonstration. 


Om 
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OF LIP READING 


1420 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


The TRASK SCHOOL 





The test of a lip reading school lies in 
the method employed and the skill of the 
instructors. The Kinzie Method of Graded 
Instruction is used exclusively in the Trask 


School. 


Mrs. Trask is equipped to train normal 
students in both Special and Regular 
Normal Courses. 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask 
Principal 
Miss Anna Mackey 
Assistant 
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Our Club 

There was a little club 
Which made a great hubbub, 

Whenever they all got together; 
For each one had a fear 
His neighbor would not hear, 

So they shout, shout, shouted all to. 

gether. 


But now the shouting dies; 
They have learned to use their eyes, 
And each one reads the lips of his 
neighbor. 
They see it can be done, 
They think it’s lots of fun, 
And it surely saves an awful lot of 
labor. 
—Mrs. Ipa H. THurBER. 





October 

Charles Lamb once wrote to his friend 
Coleridge: “The Summer has returned to 
us with all its usual severity.” 

A feeble flicker of humor having sur- 
vived our struggle with the late Ameri- 
can Summer, we smile at that word 
“severity” as applied to the usual Eng- 


lish season. At one with blasted trees, 
blistered fields, and dried-up water 
courses, man’s nerves are racked by 


excessive heat, his ambitions wither and 
the springs of his spirit run low. 

Who wants to write or to read edi- 
torials along the accustomed lines? “Now 
is the time to resume our winter activi- 
ties.” No one really desires to resume 
anything. The cry of both body and 
spirit is to relax. 

And why should we hurry, good 
friends? Autumn is short, and we shall 
be a long time a-wintering. 

The Summer has depleted our supplies 
of energy. In the language of the road 
-—aware that our tanks need filling, what 
avail to step on the gas and grip at the 
wheel? It saves time always to take 
time to stop at a filling station. We 
shall make time by pausing at the turn 
of the year to fill up with the coolness, 
the comfort, and the beauty of Autumn. 
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But alas for this doctrine! What chance 
for relaxation? None. Unless it be pos- 
sible to relax and to resume at one and 
the same time; unless it be true that one 
does not have to be lazy in order to be 
leisurely-minded; that there need be 
no day in Autumn so strenuous that one 
may not pause to draw in deep breaths 
of its cool, recuperative air, to lift one’s 
eyes and rest awhile in its nerve-soothing 
beauty.—Adapted from “September,” by 
T. V. B. in Minneapolis Bulletin. 





Four and a Half Senses 
(Continued from page 612) 


the effect was delightful. 

They milled about us, and they gazed 
with all their might and main, but there 
was nothing annoying about their gazing 
and nothing ill-natured in their curiosity. 
They betrayed not the slightest super- 
ciliousness toward our peculiar concep- 
tion of a picnic. They merely accepted us 
and showed a sympathetic enjoyment of 
our arrival on their shores. A similar 
group of white children would have been 
full of smirks and giggles and hard- 
boiled, hard-lidded stares. These easy 
going children of nature took the enter- 
tainment the gods provided and helped 
it along as best they could. They quite 
evidently did not expect a share in the 
meal. While we ate, most of them retired 
a short distance, ready to dart forward 
and offer service of any kind. The white 
coated butler played his part dramatical- 
ly, a napkin over his sleeve, his bare 
black legs stiff with importance and glee. 


When we finished, four or five volun- 
teers washed the dishes and put them 
away, and helped make everything tight 
and tidy for the night. I felt exactly as if 
Thad landed on the coast of Africa and 
found a friendly group of natives, from 
whom I took leave with real regret. 
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WHEN YOU NEED AND BUY 
EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Ask For 


GENERAL 


And Remember That GENERAL 


1. Pioneered Good Batteries. 
2. Explained Low-Amperage Batteries. 


3. Produces a Replacement type for every 
model of electrical hearing device. 


4. Covers every battery with a broad guaran- 
tee, so that you can’t lose by using 


5. Provides a patented construction, which 
eliminates shelf-deterioration. 


6. Is priced at a reasonably low rate. 
There Is No Substitute for a General 
Earphone Battery 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 








EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 


These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 


Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Small—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. ~ 
Test and compare these new instruments. 


Call for a free demonstration or write 
for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 
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IMPAIRED 
)} HEARING??? 


Radioear announces two 

new and important de- 

velopments in the De 
, Luxe models 

The first is a more powerful BONE CON- 

DUCTION RECEIVER which retains all of 


the fine qualities of tone of the Radioear minia- 
ture bone conduction receiver. If your hearing 





can be aided by an efficient, convenient and 
inconspicuous bone conduction receiver you will 
want to see this newest and latest Radioear 
development. 

The second is a material reduction in the 
current drain, with a correspondingly lower 
operating cost for batteries. This is especially 
important to users of the bone conduction 
receiver. 

The De Luxe Radioear has been establishing 
enviable records for economical operation ever 
since it was placed on the market. These new 
developments will interest everyone who wishes 
to minimize his hearing impairment. 


Manufactured, Laboratory Tested 
and Guaranteed by 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Department BA 
306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











TRIMM 


Featherweight Phones 


Are the ultimate in comfort to 
those with impaired hearing. 


Now Ready 


Trimm Oscillator 


(bone conduction unit) 
Available for Vacuum Tube Ampli- 
fiers and Group Installations. 


Furnished in any impedence to meet 
your need. 


Trimm Radio Manufacturing Co. 
Earphone Specialists 
1528-38 Armitage Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Incentives to Better Speech 
(Continued from page 592) 


an excellent position in a large depart 
ment store. 

The adage about the force of example 
is born out in the following incident, 
In a certain school, there is an attractive 
young man whom the boys like very 
much. Indeed, with boys of a certain age, 
this feeling amounts to adoration. They 
imitate him on all occasions. Not long 
ago, during a devotional period in chapel, 
he led the pupils in repeating the Lord's 
Prayer. That meant everything to those 
boys, for it made them feel that he is 
one of them. One shy little fellow found 
courage a few Sundays later to lead the 
audience in the Gloria. 

Then there is the home incentive. When 
a teacher says to her pupils, “How 
pleased your mother and father will be 
to hear you talking so much better whe 
you go home,” the children’s eyes bright 
en and they put forth their best efforts. 

We urge upon ourselves and others the 
use of every possible avenue which leat 
to better speech, for this is an end de 
voutly to be wished. 





Artificial Aids to Hearing 
(Continued from page 587) 
are not only effective in alleviating many 
of the handicaps of the hard of hearing, 
but they are so portable and inconspict 
ous as to obviate embarrassment or dis 





comfort in wearing them. It is certain 
that more improvements will come, bi 
even today millions of people are d 
prived of the benefits they could derist 
from the available instruments. 





New Location for Wright School 


The Wright Oral School of New York 
City, which has for many years been Ie 
cated at One Mt. Morris Park, West, ha 
moved to a new home, 124 East End 
Avenue, facing Carl Schurz Park and the 
East River. 
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The Employment Survey 
(Continued from page 608) 


have a right to work and enjoy life, and 
a beneficent government and public spirit- 
ed employers should see to it that we 
have our chance and that it shall not be 
too hard! 


We have come a long way from the 
selfish, timid, retiring individual who was 
a social and economic burden on his 
community. But have we gone far enough? 
The many found by this survey who have 
asked no help from any hard of hearing 
group and who have succeeded in spite 
of their handicap, make one wonder 
whether it is sympathy that we need. They 
ask no favors. Nor did Zaccheus. Zac- 
cheus was a little fellow and apparently 
did not have a chance in the crowd; but 
realizing his handicap, “He climbed a 
tree his Lord to see,” and thereby won 
immortality. St. Paul had his “thorn in 
the flesh” and it was hard to bear, but 
no other man save Christ has so influ- 
enced men’s thinking. Robert Louis 
Stevenson was an incurable consumptive, 
but what laughter and cheer have come 
from his sick bed. Down through the 
ages, men who have surmounted physical 
handicaps seem to have surcharged their 
souls with a fire that could not be 
quenched. Our neighbor may not be deaf, 
but he may be quietly bearing a still 
heavier load than ours. 


’ Let us accept our deafness as a chal- 
lenge. Let us not evade it nor apologize 
for it. Let us realize that we owe to our 
employer just a little finer service and to 
our friend just a little greater friendship. 
Let us demand more of ourselves and 
climbing up the steeper ascent, seek a 
broader horizon and a grander view than 
may be given him who does not have to 
strive. 





“All doors are open to courtesy,” goes 
an old German proverb. There is no 
better business motto. 
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Now— 
The Originators of the 


TINY TIM AUDIPHONE 


Announce their 


NEW “AUDI-BONE” 


Conduction Models 
Amplified or Simplified 
Available also with the 

TINY TIM EARPIECE 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet V 
+ 
GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING 
60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


All General Audiphone Models are made in 
the U. S. A. 














Playing Soldier 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 


DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of: — 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 

*Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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They Bought a Club House 
(Continued from page 616) 


expense. Several life memberships were 
given in exchange for valuable pieces of 
furniture. Other furnishings and _ the 
draperies were donated. A piano was 
secured through a plea published in a 
local newspaper. 

Occasionally the club rooms are rented 
to other organizations. There is a gar- 
age which is rented regularly by the 
month. 

Ownership of the club house has 
greatly increased the prestige of the 
league. Twenty new members were en- 
rolled during the last drive, and the 
membership is now sixty-two, the larg. 
est in the history of the club. 





Where Lip Reading Helps 


Did you ever think, when you were in 
company with some normally hearing 
persons and saw them laughing and talk- 
ing and then looking at you, that they 
were talking about you and making fun 
of your handicap? I know of one who 
felt that way. It made him morose, and 
caused him to shun the company of nor- 
mally hearing folks for fear they would 
make fun of his deafness. Several months 
in a lip reading class enabled him to 
overcome his sensitiveness, and now he 
enjoys the company of all kinds of peo- 
ple, whether hard of hearing or otherwise. 
I know: because I was that person.— 
Cheerio, published by the San Leandro 
(California) Lip Reading Class. 





Fish Stories 
The United States Bureau of Fisheries 


has a trout stream for women only, lo 
cated in North Carolina’s Pisgah National 
Forest. 

Connecticut has a stream for women 
only, too—a three mile stretch of Brand- 
ford River, near New Haven, Conn. 

Now the men will have to be careful 
about their fish stories. 


NELLE G. Birk. 
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The Volta Bureau’s Battle Line 
(Continued from page 596) 


referred by the Volta Bureau to the 
school from which she took her normal 
course. The daily “Announcer” which 
is adding so much to this conference is 
being edited by a man who found his 
lip reading teacher through the Volta 
Bureau and his ability to write through 
the Votta Review. Some of the finest 
exhibits in your Friendly Corner Hobby 
Show were made by members attracted 
to your work by Volta Bureau publica- 
tions. 

Less than fifty years ago, though there 
was almost as much deafness as _ there 
is today, there was no center in America 
where anyone, suddenly confronted with 
loss of hearing, or with the responsibility 
for bringing up a deaf child, could go 
for information. There were no schools 
for hard of hearing adults, and almost 
no educators believed in the possibility 
of lip reading, even for children. There 
were no leagues, no rehabilitation serv- 
ices, no hearing devices that amplified 
sound. We, who know all too well what 
unthwarted deafness can do to a life, can 
appreciate more deeply than anyone else 
in the world the incredible vision and 
understanding of that great man, Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, who in 1887 flung to 
the world the beginnings of a battle line 
against deafness, by founding the Volta 
Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of 
Knowledge Relating to the Deaf. 





Have You Received Your 
Questionnaire? 


The Volta Bureau is revising its list 
of teachers of lip reading for the hard 
of hearing, and, in order that the list may 
contain accurate information about each 
one, questionnaires have been sent out. 
If you know of any qualified teacher who 
has not received one, and who should be 
on the list, please write to us at once. 
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DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-0-PHONE 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM HEARING 
AT 


MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 
tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 


A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, II and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 
Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to E. FRANCES HANCOCK 
904 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Hotel Green, 71 South Raymond, Pasadena, Calif. 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 


Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 


2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 4007 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
School of Speech Reading—Kinzie Method 
Normal Graduate New England School of 
Speech Reading 
Private Lessons Graded Classes Practice Groups 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, Apt. 108, Washington, D. C. 





LOUISE WIMSATT 
Teacher of Lip Reading 
Kinzie and Muller-Walle Methods 


1523 Twenty-second Street, 
Washington, D. C. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 


MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twentieth Year, 1933-34 
No-mal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 








NEW HAMPSHIRE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
NASHUA MANCHESTER CONCORD 


MARY G. HEARTY 
29 Temple St. Nashua, N. H. 
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The Hard of Hearing Child in the 
Parochial School 


(Continued from page 615) 


in the lives of many thousands of chil- 
dren. 

But Father Byrnes’ activities in behalf 
of the deafened do not begin and end in 
the schools. Realizing that this burden 
of deafness is being born by millions of 
adults and that it deprives many of 
them of some of the consolations of re 
ligion and of full participation in church 
services, he has installed in the chapel 
at the Teachers’ College a group hearing 
aid through which every Sunday morn 
ing, except during the summer months, 
many hard of hearing adults hear Mass 
and a sermon with the ease and comfort 
enjoyed by normally hearing persons, 

So this work to which we can see no 
end goes on. It must necessarily remain 
in its infancy during our life time, but 
all who see its need can do much to pre 
pare those who will follow to carry it 
ever farther. 





Looks Into Books 
(Continued from page 623) 


highest place.” So she counsels learning 
to do something well, if it is only learn 
ing to cook. “A Frenchwoman usually 
works much harder than an English 
woman in similar circumstances, but be 
cause she puts so much more of herself 
into her work she is infinitely more 
alive,” 

Altogether, an interesting book. It is 
a pity that Methuen & Co., a reliable 
firm of book publishers, should mar this 
authentic work by decorating the jackel 
with an advertisement of “Hear with 
Your Eyes,” a supposed-to-be treatise on 
lip reading prepared by somebody who 
has not the faintest idea of what lip 
reading consists. 


—H. A. M. 


Capital is still hopeful that the day will 
come when it can sit up and take interest. 
—Boston Transcript. 
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"> KERNELS 


Selected by A. H. Damon 




















Turn your oughts into shalls. 
—Bernard Shaw. 


Scientific findings are like germs: you 
can always find one kind that will gobble 


up the other. 
—Eric M. Knight. 


Frills in education are things good for 
the child, good for society, which the 
schools did not have fifty years ago. 

—Dr. Robert M. Hutchins. 


If the energy now being wasted by the 
average family, on everything from 
shoddy clothes to patent medicines, could 
be re-directed into the building of homes, 
making of sensible clothes, and the re- 
distribution of proper food, the standard 
of living in the United States could be 
doubled today, even under capitalism. 

—Roger W. Babson. 


Our growth is not hastened by attempt- 
ing more than our strength is equal to— 
by trying to appear more than we are. 
That’s but outward ostentation, borrowed 
plumes, false trimmings. 


—Sholem Asch. 


The home ought to be the citadel of 
quiet, where the soul can grow. 
—Stephen Leacock. 


Let no one kid himself into believing 
that progress of any kind is automatic. 
There is a fight on, and in a moral 
universe there always must be. Getting 
into hell or heaven are absolutely obvious 
present possibilities: we are always go- 
ing up or going down. 


—S. S. Drury. 
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A MAGIC KEY 


In many cases lip reading is the magic key 
that opens the door into the world for the 
hard of hearing who are losing touch with 
their friends. For their sakes, as well as our 
own, we should use every means in our power 
to keep the door open. One of the six grades 
in the Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


offered at the 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


Will Be Sure to Fit Your Need 


Special and Regular Normal Courses 
Anna L. Staples Clara M. Ziegler 
175 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 


FALL TERM 


Private and Practice Classes 
Group Lessons Lectures 
Teacher Training Course 
Details regarding Home Study Course 
in Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
PAULINE RALLI KATHRYN ALLING 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 


445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, ee = and MULLER-WALLE 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





Miss McCaughrin’s School of Speech 
Reading 


918 Henderson St., Apt. 1 Columbia, S. C. 


Private Instruction Practice Classes 
Normal Courses for Teachers of Adults and Children 
The School is interested in helping to establish the 
work for the deafened wherever there are 
groups ready for it. 








Write to the Volta Bureau 
for Book Lists 
Giving Prices of Standard Works 
on Lip Reading 
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MRS. HOWELL WASHINGTON 


School of Lip Reading 
MRS. THEO. KOENIG, Assistant 
Private Lessons Class Lessons 
207 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Address communications to Mrs. Theo. Koenig 





SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 
McKerral School of Lip Reading 


Mrs. Lena McKerral Wilton McKerral, B.S. 
Individual Lessons Small Classes 


Training Course for Teachers, Muller-Walle 
Method 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE SPEECH READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
A Clearing House for All Problems 
of the Deafened 


It offers six well furnished bedrooms, moderately 
priced, with breakfast privileges 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Executive Secretary 
THE PLAZA 


Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for Adults 
and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 








WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


Prectice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 
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The people who mistake rudeness for 
candour are ridiculous when they are not 
tiresome. 

—John Drinkwater. 


Did we but know the struggles men 
make we would call fewer men failures, 


—Ray L. Smith. 


The great sport of modern times is the 
race of the present to beat the past—even 
the immediate past. 


—Robert Lynd. 


My friend, did it ever occur to you 
that you are unhappy because you have 
lost connection with life? Because your 
feet are not somewhere firm planted on 
the soil of reality? Contentment, indeed, 
real usefulness, comes of great accep- 
tances, of not trying to make ourselves 
this or that, but of surrounding our 
selves with the fullness of life—of letting 
life flow through us. To be used—that 
is the sublimest thing we know. 

—David Grayson. 


The world stands out on either side— 
No wider than the heart is wide: 
Above the world is stretched the sky— 
No higher than the soul is high. 
The heart can push the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand; 
The soul can split the sky in two 
And let, the face of God shine through. 
But East and West pinch the heart 
That cannot keep them pushed apart; 
And he whose soul is flat—the sky 
Will cave in on him by and by. 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


Go to bed early—waken with joy, 
Go to bed late—cross girl or boy. 
Go to bed early—ready for play, 
Go to bed late—moping all day. 
Go to bed early—no pains or ills, 
Go to bed late—doctors and pills. 
Go to bed early—grow strong and tall, 
Go to bed late—stay very small. 
—Theresa Dansdill 
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Safety in the Pentateuch 


A bashful curate found the young ladies 
in the parish too helpful. At last it be- 
came so embarrassing that he left. 

Not long afterwards he met the curate 
who had succeeded him. 

“Well,” he asked, “how do you get on 
with the ladies?” 

“Oh, very well indeed,” said the other. 
“There is safety in numbers, you know.” 

“Ah!” was the instant reply. “I found 
it only in Exodus.” 


Unsatisfactory 


The automobile salesman was trying 
earnestly to show the young farmer that 
it would pay him to purchase an auto- 
mobile. 

“Here is a fine second-hand car for 
only $150.00,” he said. “It is in fine 
running order—and this model will go 
20 miles on a gallon of gasoline.” 

“It wouldn’t be no good to me,” said 
the man. “I live 16 miles from here and 
so | would have to walk back 4 miles 
every day.” 


Why They Cried 


It had not been much of a picture and 
the gentleman was bored. 

“Why did so many people cry during 
that death scene?” asked the sweet young 
thing who had accompanied him to the 
show. “They must have known it was 
all make-believe. The actor didn’t really 
get killed, of course.” 

“Yes—they knew that,” said her escort, 
gravely. “I think that is the reason so 
many of them cried.” 
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ORDERS NOW BEING FILLED 
For 1934-35 


New Edition of 


TIMELY TOPICS 


AUGUSTUS C. KNIGHT, Editor 


Better than ever. 
$10 a year 


A few copies of the 1933-34 and earlier Topics 
now available at reduced prices. 


Godfrey-Knight Group Practice 
Cards, 40 cents a set. 





Address all orders to 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 


Montrose. 


“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”——-Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 


Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to instructions for such use. 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








A Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf 
Should Own 


YEARS OF BUILDING 
Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field 
of Education 
BY CAROLINE A. YALE 
Price, $3.60 postpaid 
ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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IF YOU PLAN TO CHANGE 
YOUR ADDRESS 


Please notify us not later than the 15th of 
the month preceding the publication of the 
first issue of the Volta Review which will be 
affected. By doing so you will avoid missing 
a single issue of the magazine and will en- 
able us to keep our mailing list up to date. 
It costs us between ten and fifteen cents to 
correct an address if it is necessary for the 
post office to return a wrongly addressed 
magazine to us. A post card will save time, 
money and trouble. Send it to the Volta Bu- 
reau, 1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 











GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 


For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNJGHT 


Reduced price, $2.30 postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 








WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ORAL TEACHER desires position for 1934-35. Clarke 
School Normal graduate. Seven years’ experience in 
school for the deaf. Address JG Volta Bureau. 


ARE YOU COMING TO CHICAGO THIS FALL? 
Cool, airy rooms, pleasantly located near lake shore, 
within easy distance of fair grounds. Mrs. B. H. 
Proteau, 825 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 


EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER desires position 
for 1934-35. Both day and residential school expe- 
rience. Address F. M., Volta Bureau. 














SEE THE WORLD’S FAIR. Visit Gem’s new 
Chicago office. Have your Gem serviced free. Test 
new Gem Bone Conductor. Ear Phone Co., 
59 E. Madison St., 15th Floor. 


AN EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER desires posi- 
tion for 1934-35. Address Box 127, Volta Bureau. 


COUPLE DESIRES POSITION, residential school. 
Man, commercial college graduate, teaches book- 
keeping, shoe repairing, auto mechanics. Wife, col- 
lege graduate, teaches domestic science. Experi- 
enced. References. Address, G.G.F., Volta Bureau. 


PARENTS OF DEAF BOY, 15, near New York City 
are willing and competent to give courses in chem- 
istry and botany, also board and room to trained 
teacher of the deaf in exchange for corrective speech 
work with boy. Address M. P. Volta Bureau. 
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Bible and Theater 


The teacher was questioning the mem- 
bers of her Sunday School class. 

“Can any of you tell me the earliest 
reference to the theater in the Bible?” 
she asked. 

“It must have been that piece which 
tells us that Joseph was taken from the 
family circle and put into the pit,” re. 
sponded one of the boys, promptly. 


Following Directions 


“You look a good bit better this morn- 
ing,” remarked the doctor as he came on 
his semi-weekly visit. “I see that you fol- 
lowed the directions on the bottle I left 
and the medicine has done the rest.” 

“T followed the directions, but I could 
not take the medicine,” said the patient. 
“The directions—” 

“They are on the bottle,” interrupted 
the doctor. 

“That’s just it,” said the patient. “And 
they say: keep the bottle tightly corked. 
And that is what I have done.” 


Harder.—What is a literary aspirant, 
anyway? 

Heering.—I guess it’s what the au- 
thor takes when he has a headache. 


Harder.—You remember the lines of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning? 
Heering.—What chorus was she in? 


The Age of Matrimony 

The visitor was inquiring about the 
son who had made a success in motion 
pictures. 

“Has he been home to see you since 
he became famous in the pictures?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, yes, indeed; four times,” said 
the proud mother. 

“And did he bring his wife with him?” 
the visitor wanted to know. 

“Every time,” said the mother, em 
thusiastically. “And four prettier girls 
I never did see.” 





